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wherein V: 

This Noble Set of Coins is clafled, and appropriated to our 
British King upon rational Grounds; 

Hie Opinions of the Antiquaries on the Word TASCI A are examined 
and refuted, and a more probable one propofed > 



The Coins are ill uft rated in a Ihort Commentary ; 



be various Ufcs that may be made of them, in elucidating the Aatiquii 
and many Paflages of the Cl&ifics, are briefly pointed out . 

Two Plates axe prefixed, wherein all the Coins are collected together in their refpeffcire Cla 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



TH E author of this epiftle has the greater! regard 
imaginable for his friends Mr. Wife and Dr. Pet- 
tingal, being thoroughly fenfible of their exquifite and ex- 
tenfive learning; for, as we antiquaries of the lower forms 
are blefled with no large portion of it, thofe who fit on a 
higher bench, and are poflefled of an uncommon mare, 
are the more to be valued and efteemed. 'Tis much for 
the honour of the (bciety it mould be fb. Thefe gentler- 
men have difplayed, both of them, a large fund of erudi- 
tion in their rcfpe&ive differ tations : This is a conceflion 
no perfon of common candour can refufe to make ; but, 
neverthelefs, as it is the ban's of the Antiquary Society to 
admit a modeft and laudable freedom of debate (and in- 
deed the fubjed of antiquities does as naturally lead to it 
as any other branch of knowledge whatfoever) it may 
be pardonable for any gentleman of the fociety to vary in 
opinion from them, on points of fuch very remote anti- 
quity, as many that concern the Britifh coins mud be al- 
lowed to be : And fo long as the reafons for his diffent 
are offered to the cognizance and arbitrament of the fo- 
ciety with temper, moderation, and decency, no member 
whatfoever, nor even the parties oppofed, can with any co- 
lour of reafon and juftice take any offence. The two 
gentlemen above-mentioned, I can be confident, would 
be the laft perfons difgufted in fuch cafe, as they have 
propofed their particular notions and fentiments with 
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equal modefty and learning; one declaring in the words 
of Livy, ^uis enim remlatn veterem pro certo ajfirmet(i) \ 
and the other f rom himfelf, In re tatn incertd quifque per 
tfte fuo jure utatur ( 2). In refpecl of other authors, I need 
make no apology; and tho' I do not pretend to have 
turned into all thofe numerous writers, who have treated 
on this period of the BritiQi or Roman hiftory, which 
would be almoft an endlefs tafk, and ferve no good pur- 
pofe ; yet I hope the reader will perceive the antients 
have not been negle&e'd, and that recourfe has T^een had, 
to fuch of the moderns as are efteemed the beft and moil 
fenfible authors ; amongft whom I reckon Mr. Horfeley, 
Mr. Carte, and the compilers of the Univerfal Hiftory. 
Thofe authors who have written exprefly on the fubjed, 
have been in general confulted. 

I fhall add no more, but that the types or delineations 
are taken from Camden; the Earl of Pembroke's Nu- 
mifnuta Antiqua ; Dr. PettingaFs plate (from Mr. Du- 
ane's collection) prefixed to his diflertation upon the word 
TASCIA ; the fecond edition of Dr. Battely*s Antiq. 
Rutup. Oxon 1745, tab. VI. Mr. Wife, plate XVI. and 
Mr. Selden's Titles of honour, part I. c. viiL The true fize 
of the coins is exprch*ed in moft of theie editors, but not 
in Camden and Selden. As for the few coins that are 
not engraved, but only defcribed, the authors of the re- 
fpe&ive defcriptions are mentioned along with them. 

(i)iDr. Pcttingal, p. 9. 

(2; Mr. Wife, p. 227. 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND 

« 

THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 



My Lord, 

« 

TH AT Scries of Coins, commonly called Britifli, 
is attended, as to the generality of them, with 
the utmoft difficulty and uncertainty. Some 
have doubted, whether they ought to be deemed coins or 
not ; whilft others, as Mr. Wife in particular, incline to 
think them not the coins of this ifland, but to appertain 
to fome other country ( i ). But your Lordfhip muft be fen- 
iible, thefe coins can be of no great ufe, tho' they are 
purchafed by our antiquaries at a vaft expence, until it 
be afluredly known they belong to us, and are truly the 
fpecie of the original inhabitants of this land ; nay, I 
prefume I may go one ftep further, and aver, they will 
(i) See his diffcrtation in Numm. Bodl. Catalog, p. 225. feq. 
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2 AN ESSAY ON THE 

prove of very trifling fignificance, unlcfs we can even ap- 
propriate them, with a good degree of certainty, to the 
Princes who are their true and real owners; for all ar- 
guments drawn from them, relative to any difputable 
point of antiquity, muft, till then, be extremely vague and 
precarious. Thus, for example, fhould a coin actually 
prefent us with the head of Caratacus, and another with 
that of Togodumnus ; yet mould we not know they were 
the coins of thefe Princes, we could infer nothing from 
them, and whilft they continued inveloped in their ob- 
fcurity, they would abfblutely be of no ufe or fervice 
to us. 

What I propofe therefore in the following epiftle is, to- 
afcertain the coins of Cunobelin upon fbme rational and 
at leaft probable principles ; and herein certain incidental 
matters of confequence will be treated. I fhall then 
defcribe and illuftrate them one by one in a ftiort com- 
mentary ; which done, I may try what will be the re- 
fult upon the whole in regard of our British antiquities ; 
what light the coins may throw upon them* either di- 
rectly, or by elucidating and confirming the relations of 
our antient authors concerning them. A laudable de- 
fign, as your Lordfhip will eafily grant, tho* difficult to 
execute ; wherefore ihould I mifcarry, I may yet fay 
with Pliny the Elder, " Itaque etiam non-aflecutis vo- 
u luifle abunde pulchrum atque magnificum eft (ij but 
if the principles I proceed upon mould happen to be fo 
fortunate as to approve themfelves to the judgment ot , 
your LordChip, and the reft of the learned world, the 
candid antiquary in particular, for whofe purpofe this 

(i) Plin. N. H. io Pnef. 

eflay 
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COINS OF CUNOBELIN. 3 

eflky is more immediately calculated, I mall think my 
labour well beftowed, in procuring to this fuite of coins 
their natural ufe, the fame as the coins of fo many other 
nations obtain, and inverting them with a rank and dig- 
nity by no means contemptible, tho' fo little apprehended 
before ; for, if I miftake not, my Lord, this feries will 
prove a noble, comprehenfive, and even interefting col- 
lection. The number of Cunobelin's coins, according to 
the notions I (hall advance in this letter, is already great, 
the pieces here delineated and defcribed being near upon 
forty, and in procefs of time will probably be much 
greater, when new coins are difcovered ; and thofe now 
latent in the cabinets of the curious are more generally 
brought to light. Gentlemen, in the prefent dark ftate 
and condition of the Britim cabinet, have but fmall en- 
couragement to do this ; but hereafter it is to be hoped, 
when fome glimpfe of day-light begins to appear, they 
will be induced to open and communicate their treafures. 
Certainly, it were much to be wimed, that thefe coins 
were either all in one hand, or could be all brought to- 
gether, for the fake of better comparing them ; for, to 
apply the words of Horace, 

— " Servit colle&a pecunia." 

1 Epift. x. 47. 

And mould I fay, that if the coins adduced by our firft 
antiquaries Speed and Camden, were re-infpected with the 
fame accuracy and care, which your Lordmip's friend, 
Mr. Borlafe, has ufed in viewing and reporting thofe he 

B 2 ^ has 
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4 AN ESSAY ON THE' 

has given irs from Karn-Bre(i) ; no inconfiderable advan- 
tage would arife from thence, I dare fay I mould be 
juftified by the event. 

But here, my Lord, I muft go fo far out of my way as 
to obferve, that tho' I am perfuaded the coins of Cuno- 
belin may upon rational grounds be afccrtained, and very 
material ufes may confequently be made of them, yet I 
have a very different opinion of the reft: of this tribe ; rt 
being abfolutely impoflible, at this diftance of time, and 
in that uncertainty under which we labour, both as to 
their nation and their perfonal owners, to bring them to 
account, or to draw any valuable advantages from them; 
The far greateft part of them affords us not one fingle 
letter, and, in a general way of fpeaking, where there is 
an initial fyllabk or two, there is no knowing, in this re* 
mote age, how to complete the word ; nor whether it be 
the name of a prince or a mintmafter, of a nation or a 
town. Infomuch, that it is to be feared this numerous 
body of Celtic remains, to ufe that comprehenfive termj 
will continue in their obfeurity to the end of the world ; 
for tho' antiquaries mould write about them and about 
them, their difibnant and ill-grounded opinions would 
only ferve to aggravate that perplexity, with which we 
are but too much embarraffed already. 

As for Cunobelin, in whofe time it is fuppofed our 
Saviour Chrift was born, he was an illuftrious Britifli 
prince, made ib partly by thefe copious, lafting, and even 
elegant remains, and partly by being the father of Cara- 
tacus, a more illuftrious fon. The antients however 
have delivered little more concerning him, but that he 

(i) Borlafe, Anttq. of Cornwal, p. 242. feq. 

had 
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had two other fons, Adminius and Togodumnus (1), and 
was living, according to Suetonius, in Caligula's reign ( 2) ; 
when, for fome reafon, now unknown, he drove Admi- 
nius out of his kingdom, who fled into the arms of that 
Emperor. From hence, it fliould feem, he reached a 
good old age. It appears moreover, that he had other 
children befides thofe already mentioned, and that his feat 
was at Camulodunum. This is the chief of what the an- 
tients have told us in exprefs words, and yet Alford can 
name the very year when he afcended the throne (3) ; 
wherefore all other particulars concerning him, his con- 
nexions with Auguftus Caefar r his intercourfe with the 
Romans, his towns, 6cc. muft be derived from the coins> 
together with certain oblique notices relative to his affairs 
and times, in Strabo, Tacitus, &c. which we intend fhall 
all have a place below. Confidering then, my Lord, the 
figure this Prince makes on the coins, and the relation he 
ftands in to us and our native land, it may well become 
an antiquary to inveftigate every circumftance that may 
poflibly concern him, for the elucidation of his affairs in 

( 1 ) Suetonius in Caligula. Dio, Lib. LX. 

(2) M. Weftm. p. 45, fays, Kimbelin died A. D. 22, early in the 
ieign of Tiberius, and was fuccecdcd by Guidcrius. He follows the 
Britilh biftory in this, and is himfelf followed by Alford, who reckons 
Guiderius to be Togodumnus. Alford, in confequence of this, fuppofes 
Cunobelin to have driven his fon Adminius into exile in TiberWs time-, 
for which, as he has no other foundation but what Matthew relates con- 
cerning the father's death, one knows not how to credit it again ft the au- 
thority of Suetonius. Alford pretends nobody mentions the time of Ad- 
minius's exile, but Suetonius evidently doe3. 

(3) He reckons the 15th of Cunobelin to coincide with iftof Chrift, 
and 42dof Auguftus, p. 3. Sop. 6. he corrects Matth. Weftm. for making 
Kimbelinus beget his fons after the toth year of his reign, faying, it 
fbould be 19th. 

particular, 
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particular, and the general ftate of the times. However, 
I (hall endeavour to be as brief as the nature of the theme 
will admit; a point which I fhall conftantly keep in 
view, out of deference to thofe multifarious engage* 
ments which a perfon of your Lordfhip's extenfive con- 
nexions muft of courfe be involved in. 

But a preliminary obfervation feems to be abfolutely ne^ 
ceflary here, as relating to the very exiftence of thefe 
coins. Bifhop Nicholfon has ftarted a notion, that they 
were never intended for money, but were rather amulets 
or charms (i) ; and Mr. Thoresby feems to concur with 
him (2): but if thefe antient remains, for antient they 
doubtlefs are, are really not coins, but fomething elfe, 
'tis in vain for us to think of proceeding any further. 
This matter muft therefore be difcufled. The Bifhop's 
words are, «' Nor does it well appear that ever afterwards 
" [after Julius Ca?far] their [the Britifh] Kings brought 
" in any [money] of another fort. Camden fays, he could 
" not learn that after their retirement into Wales, they 
" had any fuch thing among them, &c." But with fub- 
miflion, this argument is of no force againft Cunobelin ; 
fince, as will be (hewn, the Britons were afterwards obliged 
to defift from coining; by which means the art might be 
loft, or perhaps neglected, the Britons enjoying in the 
later times a fufEcient quantity of the Roman fpecie. 

The Bifliop goes on to obferve, 4 We now have feveral 
" antient coins . . . which are generally reputed to be 
" Britifh ; though 'tis very hard to determine in what 
" age of the world they were minted." This, it is al- 

(r) Nicholfon, Hift. Libr. p. 35. edit. fol. 1714. 
(2) Thorelby's Mufeum, p. 337. 

4 lowed, 
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lowed, may he true of the greatefl part of thefe coins, 
but not of thofe where the name of Cunobelin, or fome 
abbreviation of it, is exprefly infcribed. Thefe, methinks, 
we are as well aflured are his, as we are, that the coins 
which bear the names of the Roman Emperors are theirs. 

But neverthelefs, the Bifhop, upon thefe principles, 
rejects Mr. Camden's ftories, as he calls them, of Cuno- 
belin, and ^ueen Brundvica, faying, they are much of a 
piece with Dr. Plott's Prafutagus ; and then he declares 
openly r u for my part, I am of opinion, that never any 
" of the Britifli Kings did coin money : but that even 
** their tribute money (like the Dane- gelt and Peter- 
" pence afterwards) was the ordinary current coin which 
** was brought in (or minted here) by the Romans them- 
'* felves, as long as this ifland continued a province.** He 
then fays, " He takes the moft (if not all) of the fore- 
" mentioned pieces to be . . . amulets,'* and then quotes 
this paflage from Tho. Bartholin, " Habuere veteres in 
l * paganifmo res quafdam portatiles, ex argento vel auro 
" factas, imaginibus deorum facie humana. expreflbrum 
" fignatas, quibus futurorum cognitionem explorabant, et 
u quarum pofleflione felices fe et quodam quad numinis 
1,1 praeGdio tutos judicabant," adding, " thefe were in ufe 
u among the Romans a good while after they came into 

Britain," and citing Spartianus. 

But what I Cunobelin's coins are not to be put on the 
fame footing with the reputed ones of Boadicea and Pra- 
futagus; for thefe may be falfly attributed to them, as I 
believe they are, whilft the fpecie pretending to be Cuno- 
belin's may be really and truly his. It will be debated 
hereafter, whether the Britons paid any tribute in money, 

or 
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or not ; at prefent therefore I only remark, that as to the 
Bifhop* fuppofition, that it might be paid in Roman 
money, this appears to me to be altogether impoflible, 
fince xhzVeSiigal was impofed by Julius Casfar, when 
there was no Roman money in the illand ; and when 
paid afterwards, in Cunobelin s and Auguftus Caefar's 
time for example, there is as little reafon to believe there 
was any there then. As to the paffage from Bartholin, it 
is entirely befide the purpofe ; for the author does not fay 
the things he fpeaks of were of the nature of money : 
they might be images or any thing clfe; and, I may add, 
with what propriety can any one argue from the prac- 
tices of the Danes, to the Britons, fo long before the 
former had any thing to do with our ifland ? So again the 
quotation from Spartian amounts to little or nothing ; for 
all he fays, is, that at Rome in Caracalla's i\mz } fucb were 
condemned as carried about their necks certain remedies 
qgainft Quartans and Tertians, But now the pieces here 
in queftion were very unfit to be fo carried, not one of 
them being ever feen with a hole, or a ring, adapted to 
that purpofe, as is ufual in coins that have been worn 
about the neck (i). And whereas Serenus Sammonkus, a 
phyfician of note, lived in this reign, and in his book de 
Medicina has defcribed certain medicines and charms to 
be worn about the neck, for the curing of the Tertian 
and the Hemitriteeum, and particularly the Abrafadabra 
for a remedy againft the latter, moft people will think the 
remedies fpoken of by Spartian were of that kind, were 
of the nature of Abraxas, or Abrafadabra, concerning 
(0 Lord Pembroke, Part III. Tab. 109. 

which 
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which fee Montfaucon(i) and Fabricius (2) ; however, 
nobody will imagine they were at all like cups or amulets. 
Wherefore, tofumm up all in a word, as thefe pieces have 
all the appearances of coin that can be denied, with an 
obverfe and reverfe, I can fee no reafon why we uSould 
not deem them fuch. The name of Cunooelio written 
at length on fome of them, clearly (hews they can be no 
amulets, but mufl be money. The fame may be faid 
concerning the initials of that name. Bcfides, how mould 
fuch quantities of thefe pieces be found together, as at 
Karn-Bre, upon the fuppolition of their being amu- 
lets (3) ? To which I (hall only add, how ftrange it is, 
Cunobelin and his Britons fliould imitate the Romans in 
the ufe of amulets alone, and not in their coins, which 
feems fo much more natural and obvious? To fpeak 
plainly, my Lord, your Lordmip's learned predeceflbr at 
Carlifle has not acquitted himfelf with his ufual judgment 
and penetration on the prefent occafion, but rather 
loofely and fuperrjcially, to (ay no worfe. 

All I (hall note further in a general way, is, that moft 
of thefe coins are difk'd, more or lefs, with a concave 
and a convex fide ; that they are of various metals, gold, 
filver, brafs, but often extremely debafed ; and that an 
eminent antiquary has been fo exacl: as to give us the 
weight of many of them (4). But little, I doubt, can be 
difcovered from thence, the data concerning fuch matters 
in thefe times being but few or none. 

(1) Montf. II. p. 240. 

(2) Fabricius, Bib). Lat. I. p. 54 r. HI. p. gr. 

(3) Borlafe, Anriq. of Cornwall, p. 24a. 

(4) Borlafe, Antiq. of Cornwall. 

C To 
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To enter now on the fubje<a. The coins publifhed and 
defcribed by our authors, that can with any degree of 
certainty be thought the money of Cunobelin (i), are 
here brought together, for the fake of affording us an ad- 
vantageous view of them ; and they may be com modi- 
oufly diftributed into the following arrangement : 

I. Thofe that prefent us with the King's name 
only, or fome abbreviation of it. 

II. Such as bear his name with a place of coinage. 

III. Such as afford us his name along with tascia, or 
fome abbreviation of that word. 

IV. Thofe that exhibit the King's name along with 
tascia, and a place of coinage alfo. 

V. Thofe that have tascia only. 

VI. Thofe that give us tascia with a place of 
coinage. 

» 

This diftribution, 'tis prefumed, will be juft, and, we 
hope, ufeful, let what will be the fenfe and meaning of 
^he word tascia or tascio ; it will probably ferve for all 
coins of this King, that yet may lie hidden in the cabi- 
nets of the curious. For my own part, to come clofer to 
the point, I efteem them all to be the coins of our fa- 
mous Cunobelin, and I mail here endeavour to aflure 



■o medium in the worn to conneft them with him ; as that in Thorefby, 



(i) Coins are fometi 



ije&ured to belong to this Prince, that hare 
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them to him by certain arguments and obfervations ; as 
alfo by removing fuch difficulties and objections as may 
have been raifed againft his claim. 

As to the firft and fecond clafs, a very (hrcwd remark 
has fallen from the pen of a very fagacious and learned 
author: Mr. Wife acknowledges, that where we find 
cvnobelin or cvnob, it may be the name of a perfon; 
but if there be only cvn or cvno he is doubtful about it, 
fince thefe may be the initials of fome other word, of the 
name of a people or city for example. Something of the 
fame kind was dropped formerly by Mr. Walker, " per- 
" haps, faid he, cvno, fignifying (as Camden obferves) a 
" Prince, may be applied (efpecially fince many coins 
" have no more than cvno) to divers Princes, as it is ad- 
" ded to the end of the names of feveral, mentioned in 
,{ Gildas (i)." Mr. Wife obferves further, that he does 
not remember ever to have feen cam or camv on the 
fame coin with cvnob, but only with cvn or cvno, for 
which reafon he doe not affirm there was any connexion 
between camv and cvnobelin ; and why, fays he, on 
the contrary, may not camv be the name of a man, and 
cvno the name of a people or city ? Camulus is the name 
of a deity worftuped by the Etruriam, and perhaps by 
thzCeha. He imagines that coin in Speed's hift. p. 3 1 (2). 
with the letters camv, and on the reverfe cvno, may ex- 
hibit the head of this deity. Afterwards it might become 
a regal name. In like manner by cvn, the Cuttei, a 
people of Spain, who are called by Ptolemy Boetici Celtici % 
may be intended, or Cumjiorgis, a city of theirs, or the 

(t) Walker in Camden, col. CXV. < 
(2) Camden I. No. 21. 

C 2 7aru 
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Taru Cunomenfei of Gallia Narbonenfis^ for Pcre Hardum 
in his notes on Plhy, Lib. III. feems to have rejected the 
firft fyllables Taru. Mr. Wife afterwards, p. 227. men- 
tions the city Cunetio. He concludes, " Seu ergo Cuno- 
" belin Tafcio Cunobelinum Tafcodunoruin, feu Briran- 
u nix, regem interpretari velint eruditi, non multum 
" moror; in re tarn incerta quifque per me fuo jure 
" utatur (1)." 

Thefe remarks are weighty, and intitled doubtlefs to a 
ferious conlideration ; and yet, I think, a fatisfactory an- 
fwcr may be given to them all. Firft, it appears from 
the third and fourth clafs above, that Cunobelin had a 
connexion with Tafcio, whatever fenfe we put upon that 
word, for on fome of them his name occurs, written at 
full length along with Tafcio : wherefore is it not more 
than probable, for we pretend not to demonstration, that 
fuch pieces as exhibit only cvn and cvno with tascio 
mud be his ; and that thefe are plainly abbreviations of his 
name ? Certainly, they ought not, by any rule of inter- 
pretation^ to be taken for any thing elfe, for the name of 
a city or people, for inftance, as this gentleman conjec- 
tures; The argument, my Lord, runs thus : Cunobelin 
is connected with Tafcio, and Cuno is connected alio 
therewith, therefore Cunobelin and Cuno muft be the 
fame perfbn. 

By parity of reafon, if coins with cvn or cvno, when 
found in conjunction with tascio, be Cunobelin's, the 
otjier pieces, with cvn or cvno alone, {hould be his, tho* 
tascio does not appear. The cafe here feems to be equally 
plain j for if cvn or cvno, in one inftance, be the abbre- 

(1) Wife, Catal. p. 226. 

viation 
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viatioo of Cunobelin, it ought to be efteemed fo in ano- 
ther, provided there be no particular reafon to the con-' 
trary, as there is not here. Thofe coins again which 
prefent us with cvNorcvNo, and ver or camv, or some 
other word, muft be deemed to be CunobehVs, tho' tas- 
cio does not appear upon them ; e'fpccmlly, ?f an inter- 
pretation can be put upon thefe initials, doofiftent with 
the affairs of Cunobelin, a3 may be done in this eafe; 
Now ver, we think, may ftand very naturally for Vc- 
rulam, and camv for CamulodunUm, both of them 
knowa to: be towns, or cifjes within the precin«5Vs of thrs 
PrinreY dommioois ; and hicv, we judge, muft be a 
name. of the fame kind, tho' it be not fo eafy at this day 
to determine what place that was. As to.Camulodu- 
num, Bio fcxpnefly calls it the palace or principal feat of 
Gunobcliii^njli and we know it was foon after made a 
Roman colony,, and the firft in Britain, a circumflance 
very' favourable to- the appearance of its name upon the 
coins. Camulodunuo* feems to take its name from the 
warlike deity, Gamulus(2), worfhiped in a peculiar and 
extraordinary maimer there, as might well be expe&ed 
from a prince of fo martial a difpofition as Cunobclirt 
will be fhewn to be. Mr. Baxter, I know, gives us a dif- 
ferent etymology of the name, from Cam a launutdun (3) ; 

and 

6l) Camden, col. 416. Momf. VI. p. 53. Alford, p. 6. 

(j) Mttxil TI * w * , > tf, « xai T » Ka/xuXci&oi-Mv to ti K.ih.«iA>.iVb fizv!>.(ni, %./u Dio, 
p. 781. fpeaking of Claudius. 

(3)" Etymon liujusurbis plane Britannicum eft ; nam fi foltitc ft'rib.uur, 

* Cam a latin ui dun, Civitas erit a J Alauni five Pkni amnh ci(n<,iturj!>-. At- 

* que hoc conformant cognomina loci, ct Camalan in Oftidamniis, ci Cr- 
" mahn apud Damnijs in Valemia. Arqire hinc q'lidcin ruaitat ilm ium ho- 

" die 
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and Mr. Sammes thinks it comes from Camol, which in 
the Phoenician language fignifies a prince or governor, and 
the old Duns, hill; To that Camulodunum may be called 
the King's hill, as Mons Capitolinus at Rome fignified 
Jupiter's hill. But certainly, the above etymon appears 
fo eafy and natural, that one cannot but prefer it to Mr. 
Baxter's; and as to Sammes, Bifhop Gibfon writes, 
" How it will fuit with the old altar infeription, which 
" mentions camulvs de vs, and with the coins which con- 
<c firm it, I much doubt ; and yet thofe mud be looked 
u upon as the beft authorities;*' by which it is plain his 
Lordmip is in our party, as in reafon he may, fince it is 
fcarcely credible the Phoenicians fhould ever have had 
any thing to do with that part of the ifland where Camu- 
lodunum lay. But to return : It is infinuated that camv 
may poflibly be the initial fyllables, not of Camulodu- 
num, but of fomething elfe, perhaps the name of a man, 
as cvno may be the name of a people or city; and the 
allegation in fupport of this notion is, that Camulus is the 
name of a deity, wormiped by the Etrurians, and per- 
haps by the Celtae. We admit every thing in regard to 
the god Camulus, but cannot avoid remarking, that the 
fuggeftion from thence is but barely poffible; and more- 
over, that as we have cleared the matter fufficiently in re- 
fpedt of cvn and cvno, we have now all the reafon in 
the world to expound camv, in fome fenfe that may 
be confident therewith ; in a word, to take it for the 

" die diftum dc locoColoniam, o!im fuifle Alaunum. Spe&abat luccurbs ad 
" Trinoiiantes Ptolemaei a?vo; cum olim fedes fuerit Cunobelioi lcenoruiu 
* Imperatoris." Baxter, Glofl". in v. 
(i) CamtL col. CIX. and 351. 

2 name 
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name of a place, and in particular of Camulodunum. 
Mr. Wife imagines the coin in Speed, with the letters 
camv, and on the reverfecvNO, may exhibit the head 
of the god Camulus. But now allowing that Camulus 
might be a deity of the Britons in particular, as well as of 
the Etrurians and the Celtae, it will by no means follow 
that the head in Speed reprefents him; on the contrary, it 
may (eem demonftrably plain it does not, becaufe this 
word camv is written along with an ear of corn in clafli 
II.no. 2. and 4. under an animal, a Hog, I fuppofe(i), 
in claff. II. no.. 1. and under a Pegafus in Lord pern- 
broke, clafT. IL na 6. This laftis the more remark- 
able, hecaule this imaginary being, the . flying horfe, is 
ieen on a coin, with tasce infcribed underneath, and 
which gives us on the other fide camv, within a laureate 
crown, clafT. III. no. 2. The prefumption therefore is, 
that the head on the coin in queftion reprefents fome 
other perfon, and not the god Camulus ; that mod pro- 
bably it is the refemblance of Cunobelin himfelf, the ab- 
breviation of whofe name appears on all theie feveral 
coins. ' 'i 1 ' 

To fpeak a word more in this place of this deity. The 
God of war feems to have had different names in various 
parts of the ifland j amongft the Trinobantes or Cattu- 
vellauni, to have been called Camulus ; by the Bngantes, 
Belatucadrus ; by theCoritani, Braciaca; and perhaps by 
others, Hefus or Efus (2). Mr. Sammes, Mr. Selden, 

(1) Compare Lord Pembroke, Y. II. plate 94. 

(2) Lucan 1. 445. La& I. 2 1. Montf. 11. p. 266, 270. 

Mr. 



■ 
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Mr. Hearne and Montfaucon (i), "all take Belatucadrus: 
to be the fame as Belenus of the Gauls, or Apollo ; but 
Mr. Baxter, who gives us the etymology of this barbarous 
word, cfteems him with more reafon to be the fame as 
Mars; and it is evident from an infcription in Horfley 
and Gale, that he was fo. 

DEO MARTI 
BELATVCADRO, &c. (2). 

Hence Richard of Cirencefter writes, p. 9. " Hinc Apol- 
" linem, Martem, qui etiam Vitucadrus appejlabatur (3). 
Dr. Gale alfo, tho' at firft he was of opinion Belatuca- 1 
drus was the name of a river (4) ; yet afterwards feems to 
hint from this very infcription, that he might be Mars, and 
prefents us with an etymology afgreeable thereunto (5). 
Mr. Hearne, for his part, was aware of this explanatory 
infcription, and therefore pretends that Apollo Sagittarius, 
for the afliftance he is fuppofed to have given in military 
affairs, is therein ftiled Mars Belatucadrus. But if the 
plained and moft exprefs monuments are to be explained 
away in this manner, they will prove of very little fervice 
to us; and I would fubmit it to your Lordfrjip's decifion, 
whether it be not infinitely more natural, and more con- 

(1) Sclden, de diisSyris. Synt. II. c. 1. Hearne, in Ld. Itin. I. p. 137. 
VIII. p. xviii. Mohtf. II. p. 268. J 

(2) Horfelcy, p. 271. and Gale's Antoninus, p t 34. :' . , f 
(;) Certain places in the ifland, as appears from Richard, were named 

from Hercules ; but thefe, we prcfumc, were in the pofl-Romari times. 

(4) Gale, Comment, in Antonin. p. 33. 

(5) " Agnofco tamen alteram nupcr jEficne detc&am Bclatucadrom 
" Martemque velut deura colcre eundero, pefleriorquc pars dtfhftnu ali- 
" quid fpirat iflius numinis ; cum Cad pra-lium, Cuder caftrum, & CaJr 
" fortis Britannicc ibnent, quae omnia Marti fjtis congruunt". Ibid. p. 34. 

fiftent 
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fiftent with reafon and common fenfe, that Bclatucadrus 
fhould here be an attribute or fy nonyme of Mars, rather 
than that, on the contrary, Mars fhould be an epithet of 
his; and indeed, according to this acceptation, Braciaca 
will be called Mars (and not Mars, Braciaca) in the infcrip- 
tion which I am now going to adduce, and confequently , 
be a different deity from Mars, which yet nobody, I be- 
lieve, will ever admit. 

As to this Braciaca, the Romans had doubtlefs great 
concerns with the Peak of Derby (hire ; and in the grounds 
belonging to H addon houfe .... was dug up this altar,, 
cut in a rough fort of ftone, fuch as the houfe .itfelf i* 
built of. • " 

m 4 r * * I * - 

DEO 
MARTI 

BRACIACAE . ' , 

OSITTIVS 
CAECILIAN 
PRAEFECT 
T R O • ■ . , 
j j. VS. (1) 

This altar could not be found when Mr. Horfley 
enquired for it ; however, the above infcription was 
copied by Mr. Stonehoufe, Rector of Darfield, Com. 
Ebor. whofe collection of antiquities at length came 
into the hands of Mr. Ralph Thorefby of Leeds (2); 

and 

(t) Camden, col. 592. The ftone is the greet ftone of the country; but 
the houfe is not built of that, to fpeak of the wholcof it, but of limellone. 

(2) Biftiop Gibfon fays, " They were purchafed by Mr. Thorefby of 
" Leeds," meaning Mr. John Thorefby. The cxaft truth is, that, on the 
death of Mr. Walter Stonehoufe, who was a great fullerer in the grand re- 

D bellion, 
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and this infcription, I prefume, was communicated to 
Bifhop Gibfon by that gentleman. There were one or 
two more inferiptions, which were broken and very im- 
perfect, and without any direction, in Mr. Stonehoufe's 
papers, where they were found, infomuch, that it is un- 
certain whether at H addon or not. As to the infcrip- 
tion before us, Mr. Horfley inclines to think Haddon 
might be called Braciaca in the Roman times (i); but I 
rather think it an epithet or local name of the God of 
war, like to Belatucadrus ; and this I find is the opinion 
of Mr. Baxter, who writes, " Braciaca in Camdeni (2) in- 
" fcriptione Mars eft; qiiafi dicas hodierna Britannorum 
" fcriptura Braicbiaiic, five Brachiofus, & per hoc fra- 
" validus. Forma hie erat forfan gigantea, cum Bracbiis 
'* plurimis, quod in medio relinquimus." He fuppofes 
the word Braciaca may be formed of the Britifh Bracbi- 
auc, from Braicb, an arm, and fo fignify Bracbiofus> that 
is, pravalidus ; and thereupon conjectures, which is doubt- 
lefs very ingenious, that the image of the deity might be 
a colofilis, with a large number of arms. But be this as 
it will, I faw this altar at Haddon, where it ftands under 
cover in the paflage leading to the chapel, A. D. 1761, in 
company with fomc gentlemen of Bakewell ; but the let- 
ters are now in a ftate of evanefcence, and we could but 
juft make them out. 

To return back to our fubject: The connexion between 
Cunobelin and Camu appears, we think, moft clearly, by 

bellion, being both difplaccd from his living and imprifoned, they were 
bought by Thomas Lord .Fairfax ; after whofe deccafe, Mr. John Thorelby 
bought them as part of that Lord's collection. 

(1) Horfley, p. 318. and his map. 

(2) Rather Bifliop Gibfon's infenion in Camden. 

the 
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the medium of t asci a occurring with both. See the third 
and the fixth clafs. And whereas it is noted, that by 
cvn may be meant the Cunei, a people of Spain, or Cu- 
niftorgis, a city of theirs, or the Cunonicnfes, a nation of 
Gallia Narbonenfis; one has no reafon to think fo much 
old Spanifh money, or fpecie of Narbonne, as is marked 
with the letters cvn and cvno, would be found here, or 
that the coin of thofc countries was fo neat and elegant as 
thefe pieces are. This conjecture is certainly too fir 
fetched ; and I mail here transcribe the words of Mr Bor- 
lafe, as containing an argument of weight and confi> 
(juence in refped of the true proprietors both of tl>efey 
and others pretending and claiming to be real Brittfh 
coins. > 
" Now, fays Mr. Borlafe, all thefe coins from Camden 
" and Speed, are found in Britain in feveral places, , many 
"in number, and the very fame in no other country. 
" Their inferiptions, and feveral others which might be 
" here mentioned, have cither the nxft, or more fyllables 
ct of Britim princes(i), cities, or people, nay, cvnobelin 
" the whole name} why then mould they not be Bri- 
" tim? If there be honey enough in our own hive, what 
" need have we to fly abroad, and range into the names 
" of neighbouring countries and kings to find out relem- 
tl blances in found, which are not near fo exact as what 
V we find at home ? Before wc deprive our own country 
'* of the honour of coining the money found here, one 
" would think it but reafonable that there mould be pro- 
€t duced from foreign countries, famples of the very coins 

(1) Here, I doubt, this excellent author is wrong; but, however, it docs 
not aife& the argument. 

D 2 " we 
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" we find in Britain, and in greater number, as being 
" doubtlefs more plenty where they were ftruck, than 
" any where elfe; but there is not one inftanee of coins 
c< found abroad, which are of the fame kind as what we 
" find here; altho' in Roman coins (which were not 
" coined by little particular ftates, as the Britifh muft 
" have been) nothing is more common. It is very won- 
*' derful that all the Gaulifh coins (for inftanee) corre- 
" fpondent to ours in metal and workmanship, fhould be 
" deftroyed, and not one appear or be dug up in Gaul, 
" whereas in Britain they are numerous, which makes the 
v< learned Mr. Wife (i), though dubious at other times, 
w conclude very juftly, that no country has a better title 
" to the coining them than Britain (2).*' In brief, my 
Lord, there is no room for the above furmifes of Mr. Wife, 
fince cvn and cvno are fo evidently connected with 
tascio in the third and fourth claffes, a term which ap- 
pears only upon the coins found in this ifland, and, I (up- 
pofe, I may add, on thofe of Cunobelin only. 

But is it not ftrange, your Lord (hip will fay, no coins of 
Togodumnus, Caratacus, Adminius, or other Britifh 
princes, fhould be found, but only coins of Cunobelin (3)? 
I anfwer, there is nothing very extraordinary in this, all 
circumftances confidered. It appears from Suetonius, 
that Cunobelin was living in Caligula's time (4), and 
early in the next reign Britain was invaded by the Ro- 
mans, after which, as it fhould feem, the Britons were 

(1) " Maximo fane numero in hac infula cruuntur, adco ut nulla regio 
" poneflionis jure magis eos (viz. nummos) fibi vendicet ?" Wife, p. 228. 
.(2) Mr. Borlafe, p. 252. and again, p. 258. 
(i) Wife, p. 2 26. Walker, in Camd. col. CXV. 
(4) Sueton. in Caio, c 44. 

not 
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not permitted to coin any more money ; obferve the 
words of Gildas, " Non Britannia, fed Romana infula 
" cenferetur, et quicquid habere potuiffet sris, argenti, 
" vel auri, imagine Caefaris notaretur (1):" a pailage 
that plainly excludes the pretended coins of Prafutagu9, 
Boadicea, Arviragus, &c. and even of Togodumrvos, Ca- 
ratacus, and Adminius, the immediate fucceflbr9 of Cu- 
nobelin. 

I proceed now on the third and fourth claries, where I 
apprehend I fhall have much to lay, thefe clafTcs being of 
the moft importance, as {hewing the connexion of Cu- 
nobelin with tascio, the medium of appropriation, what- 
ever is the meaning of the word, and as being particu- 
larly fubfervient to the allotment of the fifth and fixth 
fort to this Prince. 

But here arifes a grand queftion, What is the fenfe and 
meaning of this word tascio, fo varioufly written, and 
with fo many abbreviations? There are two different 
opinions concerning this word propofed already. Thefe, 
my Lord, I (hall difcufs ; and afterwards mail offer ano- 
ther of my own. '» 

The flrft and moft antient interpretation is that of Mr. 
Camden and Dr. Powel (2), which has fince been ef- 
poufed by many other writers (3), and of late has been 
fupported with great learning by Dr. Pettingal (4). Mr, 

.(1) Gildas, p. 3. 

(2) Camd. col. CIX. and 351. 

(3) Baxter, Gloff. in^«T.CuMoB£UNUs, Arviragus. Thorefby in 
Muico, p. 338. Univ. Hift. XIX. p. 130. Carte, p. 98. Alford, p. 4. 
llorfley, p. 15. W. Vallans, in Lei. Itin. V. p. XV. \. 

(4) Differt. on the tascia, or Legend on the BricUh coin* of Cuaobelin 
and others, printed by the Society of Antiquaries, Lond. 4ta 176?. 

Carnden*s 
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Camden's words are, that on the reverfe of the fecond of 
Cunobelin's coins in his plate is, " The mint-mafter, with 
" the addition of the word tascia; which in Britifli fig- 
" nifies a tribute penny (asl am informed by David PoweJ, 
" a perfon admirably {killed in that language) fo called, 
" perhaps, from the Latin Taxation for the Britons do not 
" ufe the letter x. And on the fame account, we often 
" fee moneta upon the Roman coins." 

Dr. Pettingal's firft propofition is, that the vecligal im- 
pofed by Julius Caefar upon the Britons, at the clofe of 
his fecond expedition to this ifland, " was called tascia in 
" the Britifli language of the country, from Tag, the 
" prince^ief, that collected and paid it to the Romans." 
The fum and fubftance of his Diflertation he afterwards 
gives us in thefe words, " The meer Englifli word 1ax y 
" is perhaps a corruption of Tajk. — Tajk is derived from 
" Tafcia of the antient Britons, and Tafcia was the 
" veSiigal or tribute, paid by the Tag or Britifli Prince 
" of each province, to the Roman conquerors (i) where- 
upon it is neceflary to obferve, that as he calls it a tribute 
in this paflage, fo he elfewhere fuppofes it to be a pecu- 
niary payment (2), and to be paid in a fpecies of money 
coined for that particular purpofe (3) ; and thefe indeed 
are the fentiments of mod of the other gentlemen cited 
above. 

But now to canvafs thefe principles and pofitions, and 
to bring them to the teft of reafon ; does it not appear ex- 
tremely forced and unnatural to thofe who are not Bri- 

(1) Pettingal, p. 9. 

(2) Diffcrt. p. 5. and fee Alford, p. 2. 

(3) Ibid 

2 tons, 
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tons, and have but little fkill in that language, that Tafcia 
fhould grow, as Dr. Pettingal fuppofes, from Tag? 
Doubtlcfs, a queftion may veryproperly and very inno- 
cently be afked, whether this delation be according to the 
ufual analogy of the Britifh language? In fhort, my Lord, 
it docs not feem fufficient in this cafe, to prove to us that 
the Celtic Tag fignified a name of eminence among the 
Britons, which the Doctor, it muft be acknowledged, 
has very fatisfactorily done, fince we want to be further 
convinced that Tafcia is regularly and idiomatically de- 
duced from it. Certainly the procefs of this extraordi- 
nary derivation ought to have been well illuftrated and 
fully eftablifhed, fince fo much depends upon it, and it 
feems juftly doubtful to an Englifli ear. 

But fuppofing for once, that the word Tafcia is cano- 
nically, and, according to the idiom of the antient Britifh 
language, deducible from the word Tag, and that the 
Britifh chief or Prince collected the tribute, as the Doctor 
advances ; yet I doubt it will not follow, that the word 
t as ci a on the coins of Cunobelin muft fignify Tribute. 
In this confifts a wide difference betwixt the Doctor's no- 
tions and mine. *Tis contrary, in my opinion, to ufage 
and the nature of things, for a fpecics of money to be 
ftruck meerly for the purpofe of paying tribute; and there 
lies a ftrong objection againft this interpretation of the 
word Tafcia, upon that account. *Tis true this fenfe of 
the word is efpoufed by great names ( 1 ), as has been noted ; 
but it is ncverthelefs clogged, when it comes to be ma- 
turely confidered, with many, and perhaps unfurmount- 
able difficulties. The money advanced by the Jews fpr 

(1) Wife, p. 226. 

the 
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the maintenance and fupport of the fervice of the tem- 
ple, was the current coin of the country, and not pur- 
pofely flamp'd (i); and the tribute-money paid by that 
people to the Romans, after they were become a pro- 
vince, was the Roman coin current in Judaea (2), info- 
much that, without alledging any other inftances, one 
may reafonably demand an authority, or example of a 
fpecies of money coined folely for the purpofe of its being 
paid in tribute, in any nation. It was fancied, I know, 
former^ that thofe Anglo-Saxon pennies, ftyled Peter- 
pence, were ftruck for the making of the payment that 
was, called by that name; but gentlemen are now con- 
vinced, that they are only Saxon pennies coined at York, 
and that the Peter- pence was always paid in the current 
fpecie; as alfo was the Danegeldj and indubitably and 
univerfally, the common way of paying tribute, when- 
ever it is done in money, is to difcharge it in tjie current 
coin of the country, and not in a particular fort ftruck 
for that fole end .and purpofe. But pofiibly it may be re- 
plied, that if the Britons had no money current amongft 
them, but the firft coinage was in confequence of the 
ve&igal impofed by Julius Caefar, their cafe was parti- 
cular, and money might be fabricated for the purpofe of 
paying tribute here, tho* proceedings were different in 
other ftates. This objection will be confidered below, 
where we mall have occafion to fpecify the nature of this 
ve&igal, as likewife when, and by what means, the Britons 
firft ftamped money ; and then it will be fhewn, that the 

(1} Matth. xvii. 24. feq. 
(z) Matth. xxii. 17. feq. 

fpecie 
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fpecie firft coined in Britain was probably for general life. 
At prefent I (hall go on. 

As the foregoing remark, that no nation ever ft ruck 
money for the meer purpofe of paying it in tribute, feems 
to be of weight, does it not effectually preclude all en- 
deavours of fixing a fenfe of tribute upon the word in 
queftion ? and confequently to explode that wild and 
groundlefs notion of Mr. Camden, " That, for the tribute 
" payable by the Britons, coins were ftamp'd for the 
" greater cattle with a horfe, for lefler with a hog, for 
*' woods with a tree, and for corn-ground with an ear of 
" corn ?'* Mr. Wife very juftly taxes him for this. Nor 
does that conception of Cardinal Baronius appear to be 
better founded, that the tribute money dirTer'd from the 
common money, and was altered according to the dif- 
ferent quality of the tribute, when the common money 
continued the fame as before (1). Thefc furely are ftrange 
fancies, unworthy of the great authors concerned, and 
contrary to all ufual methods of proceeding. 

The obfervation of the learned Mr. Wife, who is not 
more favourable to our antiquaries in their interpreta- 
tion of the word Tafcia, than myfelf, fcems to be of 
great moment. He afks, where it was ever known, that 
money, every where efteemed a mark of royalty and free- 
dom, was ftamp'd with fuch a note of fervitude upon it, 
as the word tascio implies, according to the fenfe they 
give it ? Mr. Camden indeed remarks, that we often fee 
monet a on the Roman coins, and it is confefled we do ; 
but in thole cafes moneta is an honourable word, as well 
it might be, fince (he was enflirined by the name of dea 

(1) Baronius in Camden, col. CXIII. See his opinion confuted by Ca- 
faubon, Exerc. xvi. n. 10. 

E PECVNIA, 
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pecvnia, in the figure of a woman holding a pair of bal- 
lances in one hand, and a cornucopia in another( i ) ? But how 
ill does this comport with Tafcio, in Mr. Camden's fenfe 
of this term ; according to which, it betokens nothing 
but ignominy and difgrace? Certainly, there is fomething 
exceffively fervile, incongruous, and even abfurd, in put- 
ting a word of fuch a bafe import upon the Britifh coins, 
as this people had not been in fad reduced to an abject 
ftate ; on the contrary, were but in a fmall part, and that 
part very imperfectly fubdued : nay, I may foreftal what 
I mall prove hereafter, fo far as to fay, that the Britons, 
rnftead of being enilaved in Cunobelin's time by the Ro- 
mans, lived in great harmony and friend (Lip with them. 

Conclufive as thefe obfervations may feem to be, I 
would add, by way of fupporting them further, if thought 
needful, that many of thefe coins are of brafs or copper ; 
whereupon Alford obferves, " Romanorum tamen cenfus 
" erat elegantior, nec sere, aut ferro folvendus." But 
what is more decifive, brafs was not native then in Britain, 
we being exprefly told by Caslar, concerning the Britons, 
are tituntur importatoii). But now, my Lord, who 
would not fuppofe, if money was to be coined with the 
fpecial view of paying tribute, that it would be in fome 
metal of the country ; tin, or lead, or iron ? In- 
deed, one cannot imagine how a country fo little en- 
gaged in commerce, as this ifland, more efpecially the 
Eaftern part of it, then was, could have any large quan- 
tity of a foreign metal in .it. In the Weft, where the tin 
was, and perhaps lead, I prefume there might be more 

(1) Camd. Remains, p. 178. 

(2) Ca?f.dc B. G.l.V.c. 12. 

2 traffic 
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traffic with foreigners; but in the Eaftern, or South- 
Eaftern parts, they had only fome little trade with the 
oppofite continent of Gaul. Befides, the Romans did 
not want brafs, tho' the Britons did; but fuppofing the 
Romans had occafion for it, what the Britons could pay 
them this way muft have been very inconfiiterable, i\pcc 
others of the coins with tascia, or fome abbreviation of it 
upon them, are filver, and others gold. But had the 
Romans wanted thi6 metal, bullion, or copper in the 
mafs, would have ferved their purpofe juft as well, or 
perhaps better than coined money ; for I much queftion 
whether, if the tribute had been paid in money, fuch 
money would have pafled abroad; in Gaul or Italy, for 
example. We have no reafon to think the brafs money 
of the Seleucidae, or of the Grecian ftates, ever palled 
current at Rome : the filver and gold indeed of the Eaft- 
ern parts might have a currency there, as having a con- 
fklerable intrinsic value ; but the cafe was very different 
with copper or brafs. Upon the whole, my Lord, the 
tribute, upon this hypotheus, feems to have been of a very 
aukward kind, iince it mud have proved of fb little u(e 
to the receivers, whether kept in the form of coin, or 
melted down. 

But as to the facl: of this pecuniary payment, Julius 
Caefar on his firft expedition demanded nothing but hof- 
tages(i), which the Britons being negligent in fending, 
this afforded him a pretence for his fecond invafion. At 
the end of this latter attempt, wherein he had been more 
fuccefsful, and had penetrated further into the country, 
he impofed a yearly payment, amongft other articles, 
(0 Of. dc B. G. !. IV. 27, 31, 36, 38. 

E 2 upon 
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upon the Britons, in the fhape and under the name of 
a Ve£Hgal> " Et quid in annos fingulos VeEligaUs Populo 
" R. Britannia penderet, con(tituit(i)." But now, my 
Lord, Vt&igal does not neceflarily imply a payment in 
money* as the writers on the fubjedt will inform you (2); 
and tho* the words TrtSufum and VeBigal may be now 
and then confounded in lefs accurate authors (3); and 
later writers, when they fpeak of this tran&ction, will 
call the impoft in queftion a tribute (4), and will even 
go fo far as to fpecify the exacT: fumm that was paid, viz; 
3000/. in filver (5) ; yet Caefar was too great a mafter of 
the Roman language to vAtVe&igal for a pecuniary -pay* 
ment. Befides, if the Britons had no coined money 
amongft them at this time, as in all probability they had 
not (6), fpecie or coin could not poffibly be any part of 
this annual payment. The Vecligal confequently to be 
paid by the Britons to the Romans, in confequence of this 
impofition, confided of commodities of fome kind or 
other; and in certain proportions of them, the aborigines 
of our ifland, at that juncture, being much in the fame 
cafe with the natives of North- America at this day, who, 
were they to make any yearly payment ro the Englifh, 
would in all probability difcharge it in Furs. 

(1) Ibid.LV. 22. 

(2) LipGus, dc Magn. Rom. lib. IL c. 2. Bulengerus in Grrcv. Thef. T 
VIII. P. Buman. de Veftigal, P. 11. p. 2, 

(3) Burman, ibid. 

(4) Matth. Weftm. p. 45. Alford, p. 1, 2. Univ. Hiftory XIX. p. 1 28, 
1 29. 

(5) Jeffr. Monm. IV. 10. MS. Chronicle, penes me. Fabian fol. XVIIL 
Alford, p. 2. 

(6) See below. 

This 
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This Vc&igal feems to have been converted afterwards 
into a duty upon exports and imports, paid in the ports of 
Gaul (1), which were the Emporia ; Strabo telling us, 
Concerning the Britons, thr\ ts snvc vKopevwi Oxgex, tw» 
re tKxyoptywi sic tj?v KfArwir/ ix&TSev xoti ruv eivzyephw 
w&voV That the Romans laid m heavy impofts upon the?*i 
neither on the articles exported from Britain into Gaul, mr 
on thofe imported from thence (2). This cuftom or duty 
was totally different from a tribute, and he cxnreilv dif- 
tinguiflies it therefrom, for he goes on, «<r e \xy\th iiii 

*y» % \nmw rtnc* *j p*?*; dxuysdeu ocvrm' sic wo* 

ygfycterir obdyun yctf petti&flH t« rsXri $b{<M imSuXXofAi- 
mr afxec $t xsii mijovvsc «V<xvt«v rtvotf, €<irr. '—tyoptvM* In- 
fomuchs that there was no occafion for a garrifon in the 
j/Jand. For one legion at leaf), and a body of horfe, would 
he requifite y if tribute teas to he levied there \ mid the ex - 
pence af maintaining a garrifon would run away with the 
whale (four receipts from thence ; for the VcSligalia would 
newffarify be leffened^ were the Britons to pay tribute \ and 
if we were to ufe force in levying it^fome danger might arife 
front thence. Strabo writes much to the fame purpofe in 
another place, where he ailigns this for the reafon why 
the Romans in his time did not trouble themfelvcs about 
making a conqueft of Britain, zxiov yag civ £k tqv re/X'Zv 

QOXtl ItgOffftft&CU VW, S 0 QOfSQQ tivVOLTQtl 0VVTz>.£7v, <X$y.lgt{A£- 

• 

(1) Mr. Carte thinks the Romans had Publicans refidem here. S c 
him, p. 97. and 98; but qua?rc, fince there fcems to be no btucr author: / 
for this than Giidas, p. 3. ... 

(2) Strabo, lib. IV. p. 200. 

V); 
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vnc rrjc th to ffXTiUTtxov faxxvWj to Qfafio-ov j£ Qogohoyrio-ov 
Tr)v wpov For the Romans receive more now from the 
cuftoms, than the tribute would amount to, deducing the 
charges of maintaining a military force to keep the ijland, 
and to collebl the tribute (i). And I think it highly pro- 
bable, that at this time the Portoria, or cuftoms upon 
exports and imports, were paid the fame way, viz. by 
fome (hare or proportion of the commodities. But now, 
if this was the cafe, tascio or tascia, on the coins of Cu- 
nobelin, cannot in reafon be thought to have any con- 
nexion with tribute or tribute-money, as the learned gen- 
tlemen above-mentioned have interpreted it. Mr. Baxter 
indeed fays, after Mr. Camden, " Cudebantur lane primi 
" Romanorum (I fuppofe he means here in Britain ; but 
" quaere, if it be not a miftake of Romanorum for Britan- 
" norum) nummi quo portoria folverentur (2)'*. But this 
is not at all likely, for the reafons above-given: he adds, 
** Et monetarii erant Romani", an affertion which I be- 
lieve to be true, as will be fhewn hereafter, but en- 
tirely inconfiftent with his podtion, that the money flrft 
flruck in Britain was for the payment of the portoria, fince 
the ve&igalia and the portoria were probably paid before, 
and in another way. 

Your Lordfhip, on this occafion, will doubtlefs recoi- 
led, that, about the time of the nativity of our Saviour, 
Auguftus Caefar caufed all the world to be taxed (3); but 
by this we are only to underftand all the provinces of the 
Roman Empire, of which Britain was by no means in 

(1) Strabo, lib. IF. p. u<S. - ' < • 

(2; Baxter, Gloff. v. Tasc ia. •; , 

(3) Luke ii. J. 

the 
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the number; wherefore, when Nennii:; fays, c< In tein- 
<£ pore illius [Claudii] quievit dari cenfum Romanis a 
* c Britannia, iedBritannicis impcratoribus redditumeft i),'! 
one hardly knows what to make of it. Certainly, if any 
regard be had to what has bqen fo lately alledged from 
$trabq, one would think tribute had rather begun to be 
paid, thanceafed, in this Emperor's reign, whom Nen* 
nius, in the fame place, calls the conqueror of Britain (2), 
and fays, he even fubjugated theOrcades, and made.ihem 
tributary: nay, 'tis clear from Tacitus, that from this 
elate the Britons actually did pay tribute, " Ipfi Britanni, 
" fays he, dele&um, ac tributa, 8c injuncta imperii mu- 
" nera impigre obeunt, fi injuria; abfint ( 3)". And 
Galgacus, fpeaking to his troops, fays of the Romans, 
*' Bona fortunafque in tributum egerunt; in annonam 
** frumentum (4) wherefore I cannot help thinking, 
that if the MSS. would countenance (but I do not find 
any various reading) we ought to read .ajfucvlt in Nen- 
niu*, or fome fuch word, inftcad of rfukvit\ whereby the 
fenfe would be, that in the reign of Claudius, tribute be- 
gan 'to be paid by this ifland to the Romans, being paid 
to their Generals that commanded here, meaning Auius 
Plautius and his fucceflbrs. 

1 

Thefe, my Lord, are the reafons that induce me to 
conclude, in refpect of the common notion concerning 
the word tascia, on the coins of Cunobeiin, that it can- 
not be the true one; or in other words, that thefc coins 

(1) Ncnnius, c. 17. 

(2) So alfo Pomp. Mela, III. 6. 

(3) Tacit. Vit. Ague. c. 13. 

(4) Ibid. c. 31. 

were 
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were not ftruck tLeerly for the purpofe of being paid in 
tribute to the Romans. On the contrary, as the Roman 
money was not current in Britain in any quantity, nor the 
ifland fully fubdued, at this time, Cunobelin, and the 
other Britifh Princes, I am of opinion, coined money in 
their own right, for their own and the common ufe of 
their fubje&s; and the coins in queftion I efteem to be 
of that fort. 'Tis doubted indeed, by Mr. Wife, whe- 
ther the petty Kings of Britain put their effigies upon 
their money (i); and in truth, we have no certain evi- 
dence of any but Cunobelin that did fo; but claff. I. i. 
II. i. IV. i, 2, 3, all of them Camdenian coins, 
prcfent us with the head of this Prince very evidently. 
There is a doubt alfo ftarted about the right allowed by 
the Romans to the nations they had conquered (2); but 
this does not reach the money of Cunobelin (3), who never 
was fo totally fubje&ed by the Roman arms, as to be re- 
duced to the ftate of a provincial vafTal (4), but only 
feems to have confented, for the fake of peace and quiet- 
nefs, to pay the vedligal or portorium (5). 

I come now in the next place to Mr. Wife's opinion : 
This gentleman, diflatisfied with the commonly received 
notion concerning this word tascia, has propofed an opi- 
nion of his own, which I (hall here report (and the rather, 
as it feems not to be generally known) with a (hort con- 
futation. He inclines to look out for the name of fome 

« - 

(1) Wife, p. 225. 

(2) Idem, p. 226. bis. 
(2) Camden, col. CXIII. 

(4) Plutt, Nat. Hid. Oxfordfli. p. 312, feq. Univ. Ilift. XIX. p. 129. and 
in Not. 

(5; Tacitus, Vir. Agric. c. 1 3. 

people 
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' people or ftate in that term; and in Pliny III. c. 4, he 
finds Tafcodunitari, Cononicnfes, a people of Gallia Nar- 
bonenfis, which father Harduin from the MSS. reads Taf- 
coduniTfH»Co|nienfes, and therefore he conjectures cvno- 
relin tascio may perhaps mean Cunobelin Tafcodu- 
norum But this does not appear to me to be what 
they call a happy conjecture; for tho* 'tis more than pro- 
bable the Gauls had a fpecies of money noPgreatly unlike 
our Britifh pieces (2), and Peire/kius informed Mr. 
Camden they had fuch (3) ; yet this does not affect ei- 
ther our Britifh coins in general, or thofe with tascio in 
particular, becaufe, in fome of thefe coins, as in claffts 
third and fourth, the name of cvnobelin is actually joined 
with tascio, or fome of its abbreviations; and yet this 
King had nothing to do with any (late or people of Gallia 
Narbonenfis. And we know of no place of the like found 
in that part of this ifland where he is fuppofed to have 
reigned. 

But have you, methinks I hear your Lordmip fay, any 
thing more plaufible to offer than the notions you have 
been exploding ? That, my Lord, is as it may prove ; for 
here, and in this refpect, I find myfelf exactly in the fame 
circumftances with thefe learned men. The fubject is very 
remote in time, is dark and difficult in itfelf, and has been 
rendered more fo by the preceding conjectures. Con- 
jecture, to fay truth, reafonable and well founded, is all 
that can be tendered in the cafe, and confequently is the 
moft that can be expected from me; and as I have acon- 

(1) Wife, p. 227. 

(2) Montfaucon III. p. 56. 

(3) Camd. coL QIX. 

F ception, 
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ception, which appears to me to be of this fort, I /hall 
produce it to your Lordfhip, though with all becoming 
diffidence, fubmitting it, as I freely do, to your Lord- 
. (hip's candour and decifion. 

To begin then ; it appears from the irrefragable tefti- 
mony of Julius Caefar, when rightly underltood (for the 
paffage has been ftrangely perverted and miftaken by 
many) that before his arrival in Britain, the inhabitants of 
the ifland had no coined money amongft them. For 
the account he gives of this matter, even after his fecond 
expedition, is this: " Utuntur aut sere, aut taleis ferreis 
" ad certum pondus examinatis, pro nummu(i)." This 
Bifhop Gibfon in Camden renders, " Tiie money ufed by 
" the Britains is brafs, or iron rings, at a certain weight, 
" inftead of it (2)." Profeflbr Duncan thus: « They 
" ufe brafs money, and iron rings of a certain weight (3}." 
and Mr. Borlafe to the fame efTed: " The Britons ufe 
" either brafs money, or iron tallies inftead of money (4)." 
Thefe gentlemen appear to me to follow an old discarded 
reading, autem nummo <ereo. The cafe is plain in re- 
fpe& to Mr. Borlafe, tho' not of Mr. Duncan, who there- 
fore is the more to be blamed ; however, they all reftrain 
the word examinatis to thg annuli, or tal&e, or latninee y 
the things laft mentioned, by which means they give us 

1 ■ l ... 

(1) Carfar dc B. G. v. c. 12. This is a much controverted paffage in re- 
fpeftof the reading; but the three beft editions of Dr. Davie?, Dr. Clarke, 
and Profeflbr Oudendorp, all agree in reading aut are, or autem are, which 
is the only part of the fentence I am concerned with here. 

(2) Camden col. XLL 

(3) Duncan's tranflation of Cxfar's Commentaries, Load. 1755, 
2 vol. 8vo. 

(4) Borlafe, Aniiq. of Cornwall, p. 249. See him again, p. 253, 254. 

to 
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to underftand, that the Britons at this time, according to 
Caefar, were really pofleflcd of brafs money (1). But 
with all due fubmiilion to thefe great men, this paflage 
of Caefar ought to be tranflated thus: " For money, they 
*' ufed either pieces of brafs, or iron tallies, adjuflcd'to a 
" certain weight," meaning, that the pieces of brafs were 
unftamped, as well as the iron tallies, and only reduced 
to fome certain ftandard in refpe£fc of weight ; for the 
word examinatis refers both to the pieces of brafs and the 
iron tallies. The former were confcquently blank ; and 
indeed, had the Britons known how to have given them 
an impreffion, no valid reafon can be affigned, why they 
did not ftamp their iron alfo (2). Befides, it is well known, 
that the firft money was in this rude condition in other 
countries as well as Britain, and was eftimated by 
weight (3). 

CaiTivellaunus was the Prince whom Caefar had chiefly 
to deal with, and therefore whoever maturely confiders 
the teftimony here adduced, and the fenfe I have given it, 
will have abundant reafon to fufped that our antiquaries, 
Speed (4), Plott (5), Walker (6), Lhuyd {n\ and Bor- 
lafe^), rauft be miftaken in appropriating coins to him, 

(1) And yet Mr. Camden himfelf is of a different opinion. See him, 
col. CCCLJI. 

(2) For that they could do this, fceras plain from that iron piece in 
Mr. Thorefby's Mufeum, p. 237. 

(3) "Wife, p. 217- Borlafe, p. 257. Thorefby, p. 279. Walker in 
Camd. col. CXIV. &c. &c. Sec 

(4) Speed, Hift. p. 48. See alfo Camden, col. CXV. 

(5) Dr. Plott's Oxfordfh. p. 312, 313. 
ih Ob. Walker in Camd. col. CXVI. 

(7) Praef. to his Archaeologia, in Lewis's Hift. of Britain, p. 62. 

(8) Borlafe, p. 251, 260. 

F 2 the 
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the Britons in his days having no coined money ; not of 
gold, certainly, as the pieces in queftion are. Mr. Wife, 
I obferve, and Bifliop Nicholfon (i), and Mr. Morton (2), 
all agree with me in this; and the rlrft notes, in refpe& of 
cas (the letters that appear upon one of thefe coins) " ad 
<l Caftellanos, vel Cafcantes Hifpaniae, Caflios Britannia?, 
" vel ad Cafllnomagum Gal lias, aequo jure pertinent." 
But as there is a figure on horfeback upon thefe coins, I 
rather think it to be a regal one; not Cafiivelraun's, but 
Cunobclin's; the coin being mif-read, as will be noted 
hereafter. At prefent I only remark, that thefe conjec- 
tures of Mr. Wife only account for the infcription on one 
of the coins; to wit, cas, and not for casco the legend 
on the other, which does not fo well confift with Ca- 
ftellani, Cafcantes, 6cc. But to proceed with the anti- , 
quaries, Speed, Plott, &c. : It muft be remembered that 
thefe coins are gold, which was not difcovered in this 
ifland in Caefar's time, as is evident from his filence in the 
Commentaries, and the exprefs teftimony of Cicero in his 
Epiftles(3), though it was found foon after (4 V I men- 
tion this particular in refpecl: of the gold coins of Cuno- 
belin, as likcwilc of Mr. Wife ; who obferves, concerning 
the coins of this Prince, that they are gold and filver, and 
yet Caefar teftifies the Britifh money was brafs ; but cer- 
tainly, tho' before Caefar, and in Caflivellaun's time, the 

(1) Nicholfon, Hift. Lib. 

(2) Morton, N. H. of Northamptonfli. cited by Borlafe, p. 250. 
(}) Cicero, Epiit. ad Fam. VII. 7. ad Attic. IV. 15. 

(4) Strabo IV. p. 199. Tacit. Vit. Agric. c. 12. Sec Dr. Plott, OxforJfli. 
p. 164. and Mr. Eorlafc, p. 253. 
("0 Wife, p. 226. 

Britifh 
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Britiflr fpecie, fuch as it was, might be only brafs or iron 
allies: adjuftcd to weight, there might be both gold and 
filver money in Cunobelin's reign. But now, that I 
may obferve this by the way, the invention or appear- 
ance of gold here, fo immediately after, fecms to exclude 
the notion of thoie who think, the gold fpecie found here, 
might be 'brought from Spain, or Africa, countries abound- 
ing with this metal (1). : But what is more decilive, the 
legend of the coin, claff. V. no. II. is iasco (2), and not 
cas, and the flrft letter in Speed's original type is a t ; fo 
that the truth of the infeription is tasco, that is, tascio. 
And whereas the coin produced by Mr. Walker in Cam- 
den, clafT. V. no. 3. has cas only, 'tis clear to me, that 
this piece, which was Mr. William Charleton's (3), is the 
very fame with the former, the legend being imperfectly 
given, and the revcrfe the fame as in Speed, whereas in 
Camden it is inverted or turned upfide down. There is 
room apparently for the reft of the letters on the obverfe, 
which poffibly were either obliterated in Mr. Charleton's 
coin, or were overlooked by the antiquary, Walker, or 
his engraver, or both. As to the firft letter, which in 
this coin is fo plainly c, there is fome confufion in this 
part of the piece, as will appear by comparing the type 
of this coin with that of the other. However, as in 
Charleton's piece it is c, this convinces me of the' ex- 
iftence of the crofs ftroke of the t; and indeed it is 
plain to be feen in Speed's original type, tho' it be 
omitted in the copy of it in Camden. Speed's coin was 

(1} Wife, p. 227. 

(2) Mr. Morton's scov, reported by Borlafe, p. 251, ismoft ridiculous. 
(:) Camden, col. CXC1X. 

4 certainly 
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certainly more perfect than Charleton's; and what the 
horfeman has in his hand is evidently- there a whip. If 
thefe things are fo, this gold coin (for the two coins are 
now reduced to one) is in all probability a piece of Cuno- 
belin's, his mark tascio appearing upon ir; and I have 
accordingly regiftered it as iuch in the 5th clafs. 

Mr. Speed has a notion that Comius, mentioned in 
Csefar, and his aflbciate in the invafion of our ifland, 
was King of the Attrebates in Britain ( 1 ) ; and he is fol- 
lowed in this by Mr. Borlafe (2). Thefe authors con- 
fequently, afcribing to him the gold coin in Camden 1, 
19, muft be of opinion, the Britons were in pofleflion of 
the art of coining before Caefars time, or at Ieaft in his 
days. Now, that the coin belongs to this perfon, and 
that there were a people in Britain of this name, will be 
readily granted ; but that Comius was King of them may 
be juftly doubted, lince he rather appears to have been 
King of the Attrebates on the continent of Gaul. This 
Comius, as it appears from Csefar, was with him in Gaul 
before his firft expedition, and was even conftituted by 
him King of the Attrebates (3), who, as Casfar had not 
as yet fet his foot in Britain, muft in all reafon be the 
Attrebates of Gaul ; they certainly could be no other, 
fince he fays, they were already conquered^). Caefar 
again tells us, how greatly he was at a lofs to get the 
proper informations concerning the extent of the ifland of 
Britain, what nations inhabited it, what experience they 

£1) Speed, Hift.p. 29. feq. 
hS Borlafe, p. 250, 256. 
hS Of. de B.G. IV. c.-2i. 
u) And fee him, Lib. II. 

had 
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had in war, by what laws they were governed, and what 
kind of havens they had, " quae omnia, fays he, fere 
" Gallis erant incognita:" In (hort, he was forced to dis- 
patch C. Volufenus to reconnoitre, and procure him the 
beft intelligence he could as to thefe matters ; but cer- 
tainly he could not have been fo much diftrefled on thefe 
points, nor have been obliged to convene the Gaul t(h mer- 
chants for the obtaining of their afliftance therein, if Co- 
mius had been King of the Britifh Attrebates, who were 
feated far in the ifland ; in Berkfhire according to Cam- 
den, and in Oxfordmire if we follow Mr. Baxter. But 
the coin itfelf being gold, methinks, puts this matter out 
. of all doubt, for frbm thence we may afluredly infer, that, 
if Cajfar is to be believed, it cannot be a Britifh piece, and 
confequently rauft be a Gallic coin. 

But perhaps it may be alledged, that the Britons had 
fome trade, which cannot well be conducted without 
money. This is in a good meafure the notion of Mr'. 
Wife, in refped of odr Britons, u Ante Romanorum in 
" Britanniam adventum, fays he, quali moneta ufi funt 
" incolae, haud facile dictu eft, et gentem cum exteris mer- 
" caturam exercentem monetae ufus nullo modo effugere' 
" poflet (1) However, he appears afterwards to be of 
the fame opinion with us, that the Aborigines of Britain 
had no coined money of their own; for he fays, " Nullus 
" credo Britannos, vel ante, vel poft fubaclam infulam, 
" monetam propriam fignatam habuifle (2)," implying, 
they might make ufe of a fpecie, tho' not of their own 
fabrication ; but even this is more than neceflary in the 

(1) Wife, p. 225. 

(2) Idem, p. 226. 

cafe, 
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cafe, fince traffic and commerce can be in fome imperfect 
degree carried on without money, as it is at this day in 
many parts of the world (i). The Phoenicians, 'tis thought, 
had no coined money till the time of Alexander the 
Great (2)^ the cafe was much the fame with the He- 
brews (3) ; that the Britons fhould therefore be without 
money, is not fo ftrange as Walker reprefents it ( - ). To- 
land fays, fpeaking of the Hebrides or Hebudes in his 
time, "The ufe of money is ftill in fome of thofe iflands 
" unknown, and till a few ages paft in all of them (5)." 
I add, that the Britons in the Eaftern and South- Eaftern 
parts of the ifland, where Ca/Hvellaun and Cunobelin re- 
fided, had in appearance no other trade at this time, but* : 
fome inconfiderable dealings, with the Gauls (6). The 
cafe might be very different in the Weft. 

Ed. Lhuyd thought the Britons had gold coins before 
the coming of the Romans, " becaufe there have been 
" found thick pieces of that metal, hollowed on one fide, 
*' with variety of unintelligible marks and characters upon 
4< them. And the rcafon why he thought they .were 
" coined before the Romans came, is this : If the Britons 
" had learned the art from them, they would (tho* never 
" fo inartificially) have endeavoured to imitate their man- 
" ner of coins; and, in all likelihood, have added letters, 

" and the head of their Kings (7)." It may be replied, 

1 ■ 

■ 

(1) Borlafc, Antiq. p. 250, 256. 

(2) Wife, p. 217- 

(3) Conringius dc Nutpra. Hebraeor. Paradoxa, p. itfj. 

(4) Walker in Camd. col. CXIV. 

(5) Toland,Mifc.Works,p. 176. 

(6) Csef. B. G. IV. 20. Strabo, Lib. IV. 

(7) Lhuyd in Nicholfon, p. 3D. and in Camd. col. 774 
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1 ft. That the Britons had then no gold amongft them, 
adly. In BiQiop Nicholfon's words, " 'tis againft the ex- 
" prefs teftimony of Julius Caefar, who could hardly be 
" impofed on in this part of the account he gives of our 
" ifle." 3dly. We think they fufficiently referable the 
Roman coins, both in their manner, the letters, and the 
heads, a point which will at large be made good below. 

Montfaucon thinks the Gauls had money before Caefar's 
time (1) ; and many authors, I find, imagine the Britons 
had (2), as has been in part remarked above; but I fhall 
reft this matter on what has been faid. 

My next pofition is, that if afterwards, and before the 
" reign of Cunobelin, the Britons paid any ve&igal to the 
Romans, which perhaps may be doubted (3), fuch veEligal 
was not difcharged in coin, but in commodities of va- 
rious kinds. This, it is allowed, is not of equal certainty 
with the former aflertion, but will be thought exceeding 
probable on the footing of what has been alledged 
above (4). 

I obferve thirdly, what I think can hardly be contro- 
verted, that the coins of Cunobelin are all of them the 
workmanlhip, either of a Roman mafter, or of fome ar- 
tift of the province of Gaul, fufficiently expert in the 
bufinefs of coining, and well verfed in the Roman cus- 
toms, their theology and mythology in particular. This, 
I think, appears evidently from the following particulars. 

(i) Montf. III.p. 57. 
fa) Borlafe, p. 249, 257. 

(3) I fay this, becanfe the Britons were no more always pun£hial to their 
engagements, than the Gauls. 

(4) Page 28. 

G Firft, 
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Firft, The deities that appear on thefe coins are afto* 
gether Roman ; Janus (i), for example, was no Britifh 
deity, but a Roman one. Mr. Sammes, indeed, efteems 
him a God of the Britons from this coin (2) ; but it can- 
not be inferred folely from the type of this piece, that 
Janus was a Britim deity, fince, if the artift was a Ro- 
man, or a provincial, the buft may exhibit the Janus of 
the Latins, reprefented here, becaufe he was the firft that 
coined Draft money (3), of which metal this piece con* 
fifts. If this was fome of the firft money that was ftruck. 
in the ifland, as I imagine it might, nothing could be 
more natural, nor at the fame time more ingenious, than, 
to place the head of this Roman deity upon it. This, I 
think, accounts better for the appearance of the Bifrons 
on this coin, than Mr. Camden's and Alford's notion does, 
who were of opinion this head was imprefled, becaufe 
Britain began, at that time, to be a little refined from its 
barbarity 5 for Janus is faid to have firft changed barba- 
rity into humanity, and for that reafon to be painted with 
two faces (4). I prefer it alfo to the fuggeftion of Mr. 
Walker, that it may allude to the (hutting of Janus's 
temple by Auguftus. Alford produces a third reafon 
for the head of Janus appearing on this Britifh coin : 
" Romulus et Tatius, inito fcedere, Jano templum po- 
" nentes, duas illi facies effinxere, quo duorum regum & 
" populorum coitionem, & unitatem corporis innuerenr. 
" Cunobelinus itaque eo argumento voluit oftendere 

(1) Camd. I. 1. and Lord Pemb. Plate IL Tab. 94. and 95. 
(2^ Sammes, p. 139. 

(3) Montf. I. p. 1 6. 

(4) Camd. ad hunc Nummum. Alford, p. 5. 

" Britanniam 
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Britanniam Roma? conjun&am, et illius imperii provin- 
" vinciam effe(i)." But there is no occafion for this far7 
fetched furmife ; however, it mould be noted, that Mr. 
Walker doubts whether the bicipital figure be a Janus, 
the heads of this deity being diverfe, one old, the other 
young, whereas " this feems, he fays, made for two young 
" women's faces ; whether Cunobelin's wives, or fitters, 
u or children, I know not (2}." This, it muft be al- 
lowed, is well obferved ; for the heads of Janus are, in a 
general way, either both of them bearded, or one bearded 
and the other fmooth : But yet there is no great weight 
in the remark, becaufe, as appears from Montfaucon (3), 
and Lord Pembroke, Part II. pL 84. the heads of Janus 
are fometimes reprefented without a beard (4). But what 
inclines me to think the head of Janus has a relation to 
the coinage, is, that in the very next coin in Camden, a 
brafs coin of Cunobelin's Jikewife, you have the mint- 
matter at work ; a circumftance which makes it more 
than probable, that the head of Janus on the piece in 
queftion, has fome allufion to the art of coining. 

The next deity I mention is Apollo, who is here re- 
prefented playing on his harp (5) ; an attitude and attri- 
bute which plainly determines him to be the Roman 
Apollo. Belus, or Belinus, the Apollo of the Britons 
and Gauls, had no connexion with mufic, that we know 
of; his prefidency in this art being the imagination of the 

(1) Alford, p. 5. 

(2) It may be obferved here, that the Mufe Thalia, who doabtlefc had 
00 beard, is reprefented with two faces. Montf. I. p. 79. 

(3) I. p. 18. 

U) See alfo Lord Pembr. Pan 1L pk 95. no. 5. 
(5) Clafs IV. no. 1. and 3. 

G 2 Greeks 
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Greeks and Romans (i). Cunobelin is fuppofed to take 
his name from this deity (2), Cuno fignifying, as the ety- 
mologifts will tell vou, the fame as King or Prince (3): 
Apollo was therefore, probably, a favourite idol with 
him. If Apollo was any thing more than the fun, he was 
the deity that cured difeafes (4). 

To Apollo I may fubjoin the goddefs of Victory, who 
is commonly delineated cloathed, in full length, and with 
wings, upon the Roman coins, as here (5). The Britons 
indeed bad a deity called Andrafte, or Andate (6), of* 
much the fame character as the Roman Victoria (7) ; but 
her figure was probably frightful and truculent, and very 
unlike this. Mr. Baxter, after giving a moft fhocking 
etym. of her name, fays, " Andraftae autem iftiBritanni 
" veteres humana9 hoftias immaniter immolabanti ritu ve- 
" tufto, quam et ante commiffum cum Romanis prselium 
" Amazonis noftra Vondica precibus invocabat horrendis> 
" uti memoriae prodidit Dion (8)." There is a buft of 
Victory on two of thefc old Britifii coins (9), and Mr. Cam- 
den fays he had feen the fame figure of her on the Ro- 

(1) I differ from Hearne here, when in Lei. Itin. Vin. p .20. thinks it was 
out of devotion to Apollo, that the antient Britons delighted fo much in 
the harp. 

(2) Camden, col. CX. Alford, p. 4. And Mr. Baxter, Gl. p. 94. de- 
viates not far, " Cunobelinus, hoc eft, Condvelin, Gapiteflavo, five-HAw^ : 
" nam de Bel five Belin, Sole, flavus color et melin et velin dicitur." 

(3) Camden, col. CXI. Baxter, in Gl. p. 94, bis, efteems it the Brit. 
Cond, Caput. See alfo Hearnca fc Alford, p. 5. Pettingal, p. 4. 

(4) Ctef. VI. c. 17. 

(5) Clafs II. no. 3. 

(6) A corruption, according to Baxter, of the other. 

(7) Carad. col. CXI. and X1I11. 

(8) Baxt. Gl. p. 16. feq. 

(9) Camd. 1. no. 12. clafs IIL na 7. 

man 
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man coins; but for my part, I do not remember any fuch. 
The firft of thele is no coin of Cunobelin's, but the fe- 
cond is, and in my opinion may ferve to convince us, that 
the Britifh.Andate correfponded but in part with the Ro- 
man Victory. The Grecian Hercules, with his club, 
fucceeds Victory,. clafs I. no. 2. for what he carries on his 
moulder is a club, as is evident from the type of the 
fimilar coin in Lord Pembroke's collection, where it is 
plainly knotted. But what, beft efkbliihes this, my 
Lord, is clafs IV. no. 5. where Hercules ftands at full 
length, as here, with his club and the lion s flrin. I call 
this the Grecian, or, if your Lordlhip pleafes, the Roman 
Hercules, on account of the club and the lion's {kin ; for 
tho\ according to Lucian, Hercules Ogmius, a deity of 
the Gauls, had his club, and the fpoils-of the lion (1), yet 
that was probably a later portrait of him, after the Gauls 
became acquainted with the Greek and Roman mytho- 
logy ; but be that. as it will, the Britons of the age can** 
not be thought to have any knowledge of the Grecian 
Hercules, . and his exploits : for tho' Richard of Ciren- 
cefter, . p. 9. mentions Hercules amongft the Britifh 
deities, it was becaufe of his introduction in after times. 
Lucian, methinks, plainly intimates that thele attributes 
belong; to the Grecian Hercules ; for he thought, he fays, 
the Gauls might reprefenO him in the manner they did, to 
ridicule the gods of the Greeks ; and in Montf. II. p. 27 1 . 
the. Gallic Hercules is naked. And I am of opinion, 
that the. Gallic (3) and Belgic(3) reprefcntation of Her-r 

(1) Lucian II. p. 365. Ed. Amft. 1687. 

(2) Montf. II. p. 272. , 

(3) Montf. II. p. 283. 



cules, 
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cules, with the club, and the fpoils of the Hon, are both 
of them owing to their acquaintance with the Roman 
mythology, the letters and formula; of the latter appear- 
ing on one of thofe monuments; we therefore cannot 
efteem them pure Gallic remains. 

In clafs III. no. 2. and in one of Lord Pembroke's, 
clafs II. no. 6. we have actually the Pegafus, a creature 
of meer Greek and Roman imagination, connected with 
Parnaflfus and the Mufes, of whom thefe diftant and un- 
poliflied iflanders could have no knowledge of themfelves. 
Mr. Camden miftakes the Pegafus on this coin for a fim- 
ple horfe ; however, he makes us amends, by mentioning 
another coin he had feen with a Pegafus. 

But what is yet more extraordinary, we have in clafs 
III. no. 3. and 7. a Theban Sphinx, with wings, another 
phantaftkal being, unknown, for any thing that appears, 
to the antient Britons, but aflumed, as is moft probable, 
by Cunobelin and his artift, out of compliment to Au- 
guftus Caefar; who, as Suetonius tells us, ufed the Sphinx 
on a feal (1 ). This creature of the brain is feen alfo on a 
coin in Montfaucon's fecond clafs of the Gallic coins, and 
was probably adopted on the fame refpectfui account. 
The Sphinx alfo belongs to Mars (2), and therefore is very 
properly joined with Victory in our third clafs, no. 7. And 
as Camulus, towards whom Cunobelin feems to have 
borne uncommon refpect, by naming his royal feat Ca- 
mulodunum from him, is but another name for Mars, 
there may have been a double reafon for his taking the 
Sphinx for one of his devices. 

(1) Sucton. Aug. c 50. Pliny, N.H. XXXVII. 1, 

(2) Gent. Magazine, 1752, p. 406, 407. 

The 
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The 4th of the IVth clafs prefents us, laftly, with a 
very perfect and fine Centaur winding his horn, another 
Grecian conceit, brought hither from Rome. In 1 egard 
to thefe Roman deities in general, the cafe of the Britons 
was much the fame with that of the Gauls ; for thefe laft, 
as appears from Montfaucon (i), borrowed the Roman 
deities, and their attributes, as foon as they became ac- 
quainted, with that people* Matters went the fame way 
at Carthage (2). 

What I would notice next is the manner, the tafte, 
and the execution of thefe coins of Cunobelin, all which 
are entirely Roman (3). This is acknowledged by the 
authors of the Univerfal Hiftory, vol. XIX. p. 1 30. as 
Irkewife by Mr. Baxter (4) ; though Mr. Lhuyd above 
feems to difpute it : In fliort, thefe coins are very terfe 
and elegant; and if your Lordfhip will pleafe to com- 
pare them with thofe in Camden's fecond table, with fbme 
in thefirft, and with the Gallic coins in Montfaucon, you 
will inftantly be fenfible they are the productions of fome 
fkilful artift, inftead of a clumfy barbarian. The Britons 
certainly knew nothing of crowns and laurels, whence 
therefore could the laureate head come, in clafs V. no. 1. 
and clafs III. no. ult. and the laureate crown, in clafs 
HI. no. 2. but either immediately or mediately from 
Rome ? Mr. Camden is of opinion, and with great ap- 
pearance of probability, that trie coin in clafs V. no. 1. 
reprefents the head of Auguftus ; and who will not from 

" . ' i " ' .'• 
(1 J Tom. II. Book V. 

(2) p. 282. 

(3) See dafs II.' no. i. Ilf. no. i. I. no. r. IV. to» i, 8rc. Sec &c. 

(4) Baxter, Gloff. voce Tascia, cited above. 

thence 
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; thence conclude, in conjunction with the goodnefs of the 
work on both fides, that it muft be the ateruevement of a 
JRoman, or at leaft a Roman iz'd hand ? In clafs VI. 
; no. 9; and clafs V. no. s. which are both gold coins, 
you have very elegant horfes mounted with riders, and 
icarce are there any better on the Roman denarii of the 
times. , . 

It may be of weight in the argument to obferve, that 
the deities of the antient Britons, who were grofly and 
foully immerfed in idolatry (1), were monfters of uglinefs 
and deformity, as we are exprefly, informed by Gildas, 
whofe words (hall be adduced below. But now, if thefe 
coins had been the work of the natives, and not of a for- 
eign mafter, your Lordfhip may depend upon it we mould 
fee the representation of fome of their mif-fliapen idols 
upon them ; which is fo far from being the cafe, that, on 
the contrary, every thing here is proportionable and 
agreeable to the eye, and not , one of thofe hideous and 
portentous figures appears : the fubje&s are really Ro- 
man, and the tafte and manner of the figures and repre- 
fentations the fame. 

I add, in the lad place, the form of the letters, which 
are clearly and inconteftably no other than Roman. It 
has been queftioned by fome, whether the Britons had 
any letters before Julius Csefar came amongft them, not- 
withstanding what the Oxford antiquaries pretend (2) ; 
hut if they had, there is no reafon to think they were of 
the Roman caft (y); they would probably have more re- 

(1} Ufher, Brit. Ecclcf. Antiq. p. 1. 

(2) Wood, Hift. Antiq. I.e. 1, 2, 3. IhcU Itia. IV. p. 1 56, 16*8. ' 

(3) Wife, p. 276. 

fembled 
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fembled the Greek (1), or the oriental, according to Mr. 
Sammes (2), or the old Britifh (3), commonly called the 
Saxon. But now, inftead of this, you have almoft a com- 
plete Roman alphabet on the Britim coins. 

ABCDEGHILMNOPRSTVX. 

This is certainly very remarkable, and may convince 
any unprejudiced perfon, that the coins of Cunobelin, on 
which moll of thefe letters, 13 out of 18, appear (letters 
of this form, and no other) efpecially if you conflder them 
as a firft eflay (which is the light in which I view them) 
muft almoft neceflarily be the work of a provincial, or 
other Roman matter. Here I may likewife mention the 
word re as part of rex, in clafs III. no. 5. as alfo the 
latinized form of the King's name, cvnobelinvs, on that 
coin. But to return to the letters ; this matter has long 
been thought an affair of difficulty among ft our anti- 
quaries (4), and can be fblv'd upon no other fuppofition 
fo reafonably, as that a Roman artift was employed in 
ftriking the coins at firft. 

The feveral particulars here mentioned, my Lord, 
amount in the whole to this ; that a Roman hand of fome 
fort was employed in the firft Britifti mints. But you 
will aflc, how could this happen, fince, after the recefs of 
Julius Ca?far, the Romans never approached Britain, till 
A. Plautius came hither with the Legions, in the reign of 
the Emperor Claudius ? I anfwer, tho' no military force 

(1} CxC. de B. G. VLc. 14. and Oudendorp ad loc. 

(2) Sec his Brit. Antiq. Illuftr. paffim. 

(3) Ed. Lhuyd's Preface in Lewis's Hift. of Britain, p. $0. feq. 
. (4) Ibid. 

H entered 
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entered the ifland in that interval, it does not follow but 
many individuals might ; wherefore, could it be fhewn, 
that a continual intercourfe and friend (hip between the 
two people, the Britons and Romans, were cultivated in 
the intermediate fpace, it will appear probable, that in 
fact many Romans did arrive. 

This, my Lord, would be made out in very few words, 
if Cunobelin, as it is delivered by Jeffrey of Monmouth (i), 
and Guido de Columna, who have been followed by other 
authors (2), was educated at Rome ; or if, as Walker and 
Alford tell us (3), he was the fon or nephew of Mandu- 
bratius, the friend of Julius Caefar, who reftored him to 
the government of the Trinobantes, and even carried him 
with him to Rome (4). But I doubt thefe facts are infi- 
nitely too precarious to be relied on ; fince the antients, 
Suetonius, Tacitus, and Dio, take no notice of them. 
We mud therefore look out for fomething more fubflan- 
tial. Now Strabo fays, he had feen fome Britifh youths 
at Rome, that were half a foot higher than the tailed 
men (5). Julius Caefar carried with him fome Britifh 
captives (6), but thefe could not be the young men in- 
tended by Strabo ; for in his time they muft have been 

(1) Galfr. Monum. IV. c. xi. 

(2) Fabian, fol. XVIII. b. Speed, p. 31. Alford I. p. 4. Walker in Camd; 
col. CIX, CXV, CXXV. In col. CXVI. he fays, " He, meaning Cunobelin, 
" lived in Rome, in favour with Auguftus and the Senate, who declared 
M him a friend tf the Romans, as is plainly intimated in that fpcech of the 
** generous Caraftacus." But I find nothing in Caraftacus's fpeech that 
implies this. 

(3) Walker, in Camd. col. CXVI. Alford, p. 2. 

(4) Gef. de B. G. V. c. 20, 22. 

(5) Strabo, Lib. IV. p. 200. 

(6) Gef.de B. G.V.c. 23, 

too 
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too old to be called dvjfxxtfec. The fame author tells us 
again, that in his time, certain of the Reguli of Britain 
obtained, by embaflies and adte of civility, the friendfliip 
of Auguftus Ccefar, dedicated their prefcnts in the Ca- 
pitol, and brought almoft the whole ifland into a ftatc 
of familiarity with the Romans (i). Cunobelin, one has 
reafon to think, was principal amongft thefe petty Kings ; 
and the Britifh Envoys, no doubt, were wrapt in ad- 
miration, on beholding the grandeur and magnificence 
of the city of Rome ; were tranfported with pleafure, on 
feeing their manners and cuftoms fo totally different from 
theirs, and at the fame time fo polite and genteel. They 
probably would not be leaft taken with the beauty and 
excellency of the Roman money, gold, Giver, and brafs, 
imprefled with fuch a variety of inftrudting devices, fo 
mafterly performed. Thefe things they would naturally 
fpeak of on their return home, and with exaggeration, as 
ufually happens in thefe cafes, rather than diminution. 
The author fays further, that in this reign, the Romans 
had not impofed upon the Britons any tribute, or other 
heavy cuftoms 5 and the impofts laid upon their exports 
and imports, were eafily paid by the Britons, being but 
trifling payments, and for a fpecies of merchandife of no 
great value. Matters between the two people were not 
always, 'tis true, upon the fame amicable footing, for 
Auguftus entertained a defign, more than once, of in- 
vading them ( 2) : and when on a time he had advanced 
as far as Gaul, the Britons (cnt Ambafladors to him to 
fue for peace, which was granted them, " upon their 

(1) Strabo, 1. c. 

(2) Hon Od. I.35.IU. 5. IV. 14. 

H 2 " promiiing, 
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" promifing, fay the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory, to 
" ftand to their agreement with his predecefTor Julius." 
Mr. Carte thinks this expedition of Auguftus was for the 
purpofe of regulating the payment fi). The political' 
fentiments of Auguftus Caefar were afterwards not to en- 
large the empire, but to let the ocean be the bounds of 
it, as nature feemed to direct; at prefent, 'tis plain, he 
had different notions ; quasre, therefore, whether his de~ 
fign now was not to penetrate further into the ifland, and 
to conciliate and gain to his intereft the more diftant 
clans. 

Let this matter be as it will, the Britons behaved in a 
complying and moft engaging manner under Tiberius, the 
next Emperor, when Cunobelin was ftill living ; for their 
Reguli, or petty Princes, were then fo well affected to the 
Romans, as to (end back ibme of Germanicus's ibldiers 
that had been (hipwrecked on their coafts(2). This 
ftiipwreck probably happened on the coaft of Norfolk 
or Suffolk, amongft the Iceni y fubjecYto Cunobelin, as 
will be feen hereafter; and thofe fubaltern Princes were 
conlequently the dependents of Cunobelin, and a&ed in 
this matter by his direction. Mr. Carte further fays, 
" The principal of the Britifh nobility reforted frequently 
" to Rome itfelf, and fome of them were there edu- 
<f cated (3)." So fay alfo Matth. of Weftm. (4), and 
Alford (5); but I doubt they have no good authority for 
this. 

(1) Carte, I. p. 97. 

(2) Tacitus, Aniial, II. c z^i 

(3) Carte, I. p. 97. 

(4) M. Weftm. p. 51, 

(5) Alford, p. 15. . r 
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In Caligula's time, Cunobelin being yet on the throne, 
the friend (hip and familiarity between the Britons and Ro- 
mans ftill fubfiftedj for Adminius, the fon of Cuno- 
belin, being driven from home by his father, fled to Ca-r 
ligula with a few parti zans, as to a friend (1), juft as Be> 
ricus and others afterwards refortcd to Rome to the Enh 
peror, Claudius (2) ; and Suetonius, iignifying the caufe of 
this Emperor's attempt upon Britain, fays, the ifland was 
at this time very feditious, ob non reddites tramfugas (3 y ; 
which implies, not only that Adminius andBericus, but 
many others, had of late time taken refuge at Rome (4), 
It appears from Tacitus, that Venufius, e yugantum 
civitate, or Brigantum^ as fome emend it (5), was very 
friendly difpofed towards the Roman intercft, when they 
afterwards invaded the iHand under Claudius (6) : and 
Mr. Horfeley thinks the Iceni had entered into amity with 
the Romans* even from the. time of Julius Caefar (7) ; 
and this is the opinion alfo of Mr. Baxter, " Credibile efl 
u Icenos veteris Britannia populos, amicitia ufos Roma* 

norum frsnandis Belgis Prima Brstannue populis, qui- 
" buscum folis Caefar bellum eeflerat. Belgo-Brigantes 
u ifti, ut verifimile videtur, dudum Belgarum jugum exr 
" cuflerant, creato Gbi Silure Pcndragone (8)." But 

(1) Suetonius in Caio, c. 44. . 

(2) Dio, Lib. LX. Horfclcy thinks he may be the fame with Admt* 
nius, or one of his companions. 

(3) M. Weftm. insinuates, that Claudius's invafion was owing to Guide* 
rius, or Togodumnus, rcfufing to pay the ufual tribute, p. 45, 41. . 

(4^ Suet, in Claud, c. 17. 

(5) Horfeley, p. 26. Pcttingal, p. 5.. 

(6) Annal. XII, c. 40. 
(7; Horfeley, p.j6. 

(&) Baxter, GloflE. voc. Cunobei.inub. Cartismandua. Iceni. 

without 
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without running this detail into any greater length, the 
appearance of Auguftus's head on one of thefe coins, and 
the Sphinx upon others, are a clear and convincing evi- 
dence of the regard and veneration in which Cunobelin 
held that Emperor ; wherefore it may reafonably be af- 
fumed, that there is no abfurdity, no impropriety, no im- 
probability, in fuppofing him to procure and employ a 
Roman mafter in the bufinefs of his mints. It was very 
natural for him to think of (lamping money, as he had 
heard, and no doubt faw, the Romans did (for I mud 
think the Ambafladors above fpoken of, would unques- 
tionably bring fbme of the Roman fpecie with them into 
Britain) j and for that purpofe would probably get thea£- 
fiftance of one of their artifts, by inviting him into Bri- 
tain. From hence, I am perfuaded, proceeded the com- 
pliments made to Auguftus upon CunobelinY coins, to- 
gether with that variety of other matter, favouring of the 
Roman religion, their manner and tafte, fo confpicuous on, 
the Britiih coins, and in particular, their alphabet. Thefe 
things feern not to be eafily accounted for, oh any other 
fuppofition : for my part, if TAscio^dr TAsci A, could pafs 
for a Roman name, which I much queftion, both on ac- 
count of itfelf, as likewife becaufe a Praenomen, or an Ag- 
nomen, has never once been feen with it on thefe coins, I 
fhould think he wasreally anItalian,or a gremialof Rome ; 

^lt is, I take him to have been a provincial of the Roman 
province in Gaul, educated and inftructed, as well in the 
art of coining, as in the other Roman arts, and more es- 
pecially in all matters relative to their mythology. The 
mint-mafters of thefe times were people of confequence; 

..fuch were the IHViri and the IHIViri Monetales at 

Rome, 
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Rome, whofe names we fee lb frequently on the Confu- 
lar coins. And I need only remit your Lord (hip to 
Stolen (1), for a proof of the great artifts of Greece put- 
ting their names on the gems. As for the coins, we fee 
the mafters foon after placing their names very generally 
upon thofe of the Weft ; I fpeak not of the Roman 
fpecie, but the Saxon and Francic ; a cuftom which 
perhaps might be borrowed from the practice and ex- 
ample of tascio, on this Britifli money, the Gauls on the 
continent fetching much more important matters and 
cuftoms from our ifland.. In mort, the British mints, of 
which I'fuppofe there might be feveral, were all, as I ap- 
prehend, under the care and infpection of tascio, the 
mint-mafter of Cunobelin ; and this will account for his 
name appearing upon pieces coined at different places; as 
at Verulam, Camulodunum, &c. as alfo for pieces of this 
King ftruck at other places, and of equal goodnefs in the 
work, tho' the name of tascio does not occur upon them. 
Mr. Wife has been pleafed to mention the Tafcodumni, 
as a people of Gallia Narbonenfis ; and if he, or any 
other perfon, fhould incline to think tascio might be of 
that nation, and the name at length might be written 
Tafcodumnus, I have no objection. 

This, my Lord, is my opinion concerning the word 
tascio on thefe coins; and the fenfel have here affixed 
to it, and the' other notions and particulars I have ad- 
vanced above, lead me naturally into a perfuafion, that 
the coins of all the fix claffes are the productions of Taf- 
cio,' a provincial artift^ entertained in the fervice of the 
Britifh Prince Cunobelin ; and moreover, that, they arc 

(1) Araftcl. 1724, fol. 

the 
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.the firft fruits, and perhaps the laft, of the British mints, 
•meaning thofe that were wrought and employed before 
the, reign of tfce Emperor Claudius, and his conquefts; 
-and laftly, that this money was not by any means made 
ffcr rJie purpofe of paying tribute, but to be the general 
and current fpecie of the fubjects of Cunobelin. This 
^ypothefis, for I dare not call it by any higher name, 
fufficieptly folves all the appearances on the coins them- 
ielyes, and is withal confiftent with the feveral notices 
(which the antients have left us, concerning the pecuniary 
matters -of this ifland in thofe remote times. It com- 
ports alfo with that circumftance, thought fo extraordi- 
nary, of our finding no coins of Adminius, Caractacus, 
Togodumnus, &c. fince, thefe being contemporaries with 
Claudius (the two latter at lead) it feems never to 
have been in their power to ftrike any money. 

Mr. Camden has given us a coin with a Greek inicrip- 
tion, BPET ANNIKOS. on obv. MHTPOriOAIS ETIMINAI- 
OT on the reverfe(i). The piece is well known, and 
needs no further deicription : By Britannic us, he under- 
stands the fon of Claudius Caefar, honoured, by a decree 
of the Senate, with the furname Brrtannicus, and then 
writes, " Who this Etiminius fhouid be, does not ap- 
il pear to me, unlefs we imagine him to be that Admi- 
" jiius, Cunobelin's fbn, who, as Suetonius fays, took 
" protection under C. Caligula (2).'* : Biut we are by no 
means fure that Adminius was living, when the Em- 
peror Claudius, on his return to Rome, from his Britifh 
expedition, was honoured with a triumph; and both he 




and 



,gle 
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and his fon were inverted with the title of Britannicus 
However, the illuftriousSpanheim has{hewn 4 thatthi8Greek 
coin belongs to a very different country ; but the whole 
of this affair has been fo fully ftated by Mr. Carte (2), 
that I need not any longer to detain your Lbrdfhip 
with it, . , 

As to Caratacus; the coin with cearatic, conjec T 
tured to belong to him, and engraved here as one of Cu* 
nobelin's(3),*will be mentioned below more than once. 
All therefore I (hall need to note further, will be in rela- 
tion to two pieces fuppofed to belong to Arviragus, and 
another which has been thought the property or Btricus* . 
The Poet Juvenal has thefe words, 

i 

Regem aliquem capies, vei de temone Britanno » 
Excidet Arviragus. 

Sat. IV. 126. 

Whence the Monkim authors have got the name of 
Arviragus, a Britifh Prince (4), and have related great 
matters concerning him, notwithftanding the fileuce of 
Tacitus, Dio, &c. And Alford, the Popitli annalift, to 
lalve the credit of his friends the Monks, pretends, that 
Caratacus and Arviragus were one and the fame perfon ( 5). 
But the beft judges, my Lord, are of opinion, that Arvi- 
ragus, in that paffage of Juvenal, is not a proper name, 

(1) Dio, Lib.LXp. 78 r. 

(2) Carte, p. 98. in Not. 

(3) CJafs VI. no. 2. 

(4) Galfr. Monum. IV. c . 16. Matth.Wcft. p. 51. alii. Abp. Ufher alfo, 
p. 1 2. and 288. efteems him a real perfon, and Camden col. XXX V II 

(5) Alford, p. 6, 22, 23. 

I but 
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but an appellative. Thus Mr. Baxter, " Arviragus, apud 
<4 &tyricum Juvenalem viri nomen non eft, quod vel ip- 
44 £n% poets verfus fubindicat : 

*[ »Regem aliquem, &c. 

44 Biverfum) quid igkur Arviragus a Rege. Certe 4 Ardb 
44 rigi vel altera etiam dialeclo Ardh rag, ut et Kend rig 
44 (vitiofe Romanorum ore Arviragus et Cingetorix) 
44 Di&ator erat a communi Gallorum Britannorumque, 
4 » Concilio bellorum temporibus furama? rerum pne- 
44 fedu*, 6cc.(i)." This notion of Mr. Baxters, I find, 
is approved both by Mr. Wife (2), and others (3) ; and 
Mr. Carte concurs with them, tho* he varies fomething as 
to the etymon, " Arviragus, a latinized word for Ard- 
44 vraigbt, i. e. the chief head of a clan, or principal 
44 Chieftain, from Ard, high, and Vracht, a fupport ; or 
44 Vraight, a potentate; the Chieftains of the Irijh Septs 
44 being ftill to this day called Vraights, as Camden tells 
us In Brit. IRELAND, Cole rane. See Lhuyd's Ar- 
« chaeol. Brit, in Irim-Englifti Di&ionary." To this ima- 
ginary Arviragus, thefilver coin in Camden I. 25. with an 
armed head and arivog on the obv. and horfe galloping 
with ononv8 on the reverie, is afcribed both by Speed (4), 
and Abp. Ufher (5) ; that gold coin alfo in Camd. I. 27. 
without a legend, Speed feems to think may be the pro- 

(1) Baxt. GL voc. A*vi»acus, Caratacus, and Cunobelikus. 

(2) Wife, p. 226. 

(3) Gcnt.Magaz. 1757, p. 59. 
•(4) Speed, Hift. p. 35. 

(5) Uflicr, Brit. Eccl. Antkj. p. 1 a, 288. 

perty 
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perty of the fame Prince ( 1 ) ; but Ob. Walker (2) efteerns 
it a groundlefs conjecture, as I dare fay your Lordfljip 
will : And as to the former of thefe coins. Mr. Wife ob- 
fcrves, " Integrior nummus Pembrokianus legit arivos 

santonos ; qui forte ad Santones Gallia? Aquitaniae 
" populum fpe&at. Quod ii arivos Jlriovijlufn^ a Caefare 
"devi&um, legant alii, ipfe non refragabor (3)." This, 
doubtlefs, is a plaufible conjecture; however, we may be- 
very certain, Arviragus, if ever there were fuch a perfon, 
has no title to this coin. ,,, . , 

I am next to mention a Giver coin of Bericus (4),, who 
was contemporary with Caratacus and Togotfumaus, as 
likewife with their father Cunobelin. The account we 
have of this penny, is this : Mr. Ed. Lhuyd, in his fa- 
mous preface to his countrymen, prefixed to the Archse- 
ologia (5), fays, " As to the Britains, we can eafily prove 

(for it is plain demonftration) that they had letters be- 
" fore the time of Juvenal and Tacitus; for I have lately 
11 feen a coin of Berach, or Bericus, with his name upon 
" ft, in the time of the Emperor Claudius, &c." It ap- 
pears to me, that Mr. Lhuyd had. communieated this 
coin to Mr. Baxter, with whom he corresponded ; for he, 
in his Gloflary, p. 58. gives a more particular account of . 
it, " Hujus Berici argenteum nummum vidiflc fe teftatur 

■ 

(1) Speed, Hill. p. 73. 

(2) See him in Camden. 
h) Wife, p. 227. 

(4) Dio, p. 779. Mr. Baxt. in doff. p. 58. calls him Caius Bericus; but 
I believe upon no authority, and efteems him to have been of the rank of 
a Reytlus, or petty King. 

(5) This was written in the Britifh tongue, but is tranflated intoEnglilh 
by himfelf and others, in Lewis's Hift. of Britain, p. 50. fcq. 

I 2 " Luidius 
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u ItuicHus nofter in Archsologia, cujus capiti circum- 
u . foibebatur biric: & m averla parte porci erat fig- 
Wfi num.'' tfhis coin certainly bids fair to be a genuine 
cbito ©f Bericus ; but then, as Mr. Baxter oofervesfi), 
^Iterum oportuit Percuflbrem hujus nummi fuifle Ro- 
c * martum." // inuft have been Roman work, and for 
what we can tell, might have been the production of 
Tafcio mmfelf; however, every thing that refpefts it is 
perfectly confident with what we have delivered above. 

I cfteem it probable, that when once Tafcio had be- 
gun to ftamp money for Cunobelin, the Britons them- 
, fcive8 would be trying, in imitation of him, to ftrike 
money; and from their hand might come fome of thofc 
rough and barbarous pieces, that are really Britifh ; nay, 
fome of them, for ought' we know, may be coins of Cu- 
nobelin, tho* they cannot be appropriated to him with 
any certainty, for want of the neceflary data. But there, 
were Reguli in the ifland, independent of Cunobelin, anil 
others of thele concave fhapdefs pennies may appertain 
to them ; and when the Romans left the country, and 
either carried away or concealed a good part of their 
fpecte, the Britifli Pendragpns would neceflarily be obliged 
to make fome mean eflays ; and afterwards, when the 
Britons were driven into Wales and Cornwall by the 
Saxons, they would be necefiltated to attempt fomething 
in the pecuniary way in thofe parts. Theie fuppoiittons, 
all taken together, fufficiently account, we think, for the 
great number of the Britifh pennies found here, as alio for 
the rudenefs of the workmanfhip in them ; and laftly, 
ibr the difficulty of afcribing them to their true and pror 

(i) Letters prefixed to Baxt. Gloff. 

per 
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per Princes ; thcfe coins wanting, in general, both let 
ters, and all other neceflary marks for the doing of this. 

I make here one general, and very material obfervation, 
that whether I am right or wrong in the interpretation 
of the word tasci A, the reft of this epiftle will not be af- 
fected by it, fmoe the coins will, neverthelefs, all of them 
appertain to Cunobelin. This Prince will .(till be con- 
nected with TAscro* whatever is the fcrife and' meaning of 
the word i and confequently the bufinefs of appropriation * 
as above and in the fequel, the commentary upon thefe 
coins, and the demonstration of the feveral ufes to be 
made of them* will all ftand upon a firm and (olid boti , 
torn, let What will become of our conjecture. 

Now, my Lord, that I have done with this long en- 
quiry about TAscjo, I mud add a few words, and but a 
few,* for I {hall make your Lordfhip amends here, by way 
of appropriating the coins of the 3d and 4th clafles. The 
King's name appears at length on many of thefe coins, in 
conjunction with that of Tafcio; whence it feems but rea- 
fonable, that where only cvn Or cvno is feen with tascio, 
Cunobelin muft be meant, and nobody elfe. And the 
cafe will be 1 the fame, if there be only a part of the word 
tascio ; for fuch initials, when connected and joined with 
cvnobelin, or a part of his name, cannot in reafon ftand 
for. any thing elfe but the word tascio, which we fee 
written in other cafes fo plainly at full length. The fourth 
clafs ftand* exactly upon the 1 feme bottom. 

To come then to the 5th and 6th clafles : tascio in 
the 5th clafs (rands alone; but theri he was plainly con- 
nected with cvnobelin, as appears from the 3d and 4th 
clafles, ananas wethink,\vasa mmt-mafter of his: Forwhom 

therefore 
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therefore cctald thefc coins be made but for him ? How- 
ever, t defire it may be further confidered, that Cuno- 
belin lived in all appearance to a great age, being alive in 
Caligula's time; fo that Tafcio, who could not be a young 
man, weighing all circumftances, when he firft came into 
his fervice, cannot in reafon be thought to have ferved 
any other mailer ; being a man fo eminent in his bull- 
nefs, as to be fetched into Britain for the purpofe of in- 
troducing the new art of coining, of pra&ulng it, and in- 
ftru&ing the Britons therein, we cannot well judge him 
inferior in years to Cunobelin himfelf, but rather to be 
« older, and probably much older of the; two. I add, it has 
been above hinted, that Cunobelin's fpns (truck no money 
at all ; and it would be highly unreafonable to imagine, 
Tafcio mould coin for any other family but his. Thefe 
coins confequently muft be all of them Cunobelin's: In 
fhort, the coins are plainly the work of Tafcio, for his 
name, or a part of it, appears upon them ; and for that 
reafon, we think, reflecting on the connexion between him 
and Cunobelin, they ought in all reafon to be efteemed 
his. But to drive this nail up to the head, you will pleafe 
to obferve, that tascio, on the firft coin of the 6th clafs, 
is, joined with vbr, or Verulam, as it ought to be inter- 
preted, a city or town of Cunobelin's, mewing clearly 
that the coin is his, tho' his name be not exprefled upon 
it : Infomuch, that Tafcio was not only connected with 
him, as appears from the 3d and 4th clafles, but actually 
wrought at his city, as appears from this coin. The ar- 
guments refpeding the 6th clafs run alfo in f. he fame man- 
ner ; this and the former clafs confirming one another, 
and with the light they receive from the 3d and 4th 

clafs, 
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clafs, afcertaining therafelves with fufficient clearnefs to 
this Prince ; wherefore, as the fecond coin in this clafs 
has the word cearatic upon it, we take it to be the narhe 
of a place, and can put no other fenfe upon it; it muft 
neceflarily, we think, be fome confiderable city or town 
within Cunobelin's dominions, but at this day unknown. 
The confequence is, it cannot be a coin of Caratacus. 

I go now, my Lord, on the commentary or defcription 
I fpoke of, which I propofe to contract as much as pof- 
fible, having already premifed a wim, that the Speedian 
and the Camdenian coins were more minutely re~infpec~led, 
and feveral particulars more fully examined, which I mall 
not need to repeat, but only refer to. f 



■ 
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CLASS I. 

No. i. 

* • • 

THIS is a very elegant coin in filver, and reprefents, 
I think, the King's head, £ la Romaine, without 
any ornament. The name, which is written at length, is 
particu^pr, having i inftcad of e in the third fyllable, which 
is not to be wondered at, fince the orthography of the 
ahtient Britifh language muft have been at that time in a 
very fluctuating and unfettled date. It is written in the 
fame manner on clafs III. no. i, 4, 8, and 10. The 
truth, however, I prefume, is cvnobelin, as being moft 
agreeable to the etymology. The reverfe of this coin pre- 
fents us with a noble horfe, and over him a crelbent. 



No. 2. 

The King's name, cvn, occurs here on both fides, 
which is remarkable ; and yet we fee an inftance of the 
fame l^ind^ in the coin of tocirix, in Lord Pembr. Part 
11. pi/ 93/ rib. 10. I fufpect the fame in the next coin 
in that plate; and fee below, clafs V. no. 5. It appears 
to be the fame coin that is engraved in Lord Pembroke's 
collection, Part II. pi. 94. no. 5. only there it is copper, 
whereas it is filver here. The figure, which is at full 
length and walking, is naked, but has a cap or helmet. 
And as the club on his moulder is knotted in Lord Pem- 
broke's type, I have declared my opinion above, in fa- 
2 vour 
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vour of Hercules. Mr. Walker indeed efteems it the por- 
trait of an ordinary foot foldier, with a head-piece and 
armour down to his thighs, and club upon his fhoulder, 
not considering that the common foldiers of the Britons, 
at this time, had no defenfive armour. See Dio Nicaeus, 
Herodian, and Mr. Walker himfelf, in Camd. col. CXXI. 

■ • • • ■ * 

No. 3. 

See the coin lafl defcribed. 

t 

No. 4. 

It is very difficult to determine what the animal on the 
obv. of this copper coin may be : Mr. Wife calls it a 
horfe; but it is more like a flieep or a dog, either of which 
is, undoubtedly, a proper device for a Britim coin ; their 
dogs being famoU9, and the (heep a mod ufeful creature 
to them, both for its milk and wool, as will be fbewn here- 
after. It feems there were fome letters on this coin, tho' 
now effaced : This obliges us to tegifter the coin here, 
tho' it would otherwife belong to a different aflbrtment. 

No. 5. 

For want of the rev. I am forced to regifter this coin 
from Mr. Selden's Titles of honour, Part I. ch. 8. in this 
place ; it would otherwife probably fall into another 
clafs. The author has alfo omitted the metal, but what 
he writes upon it is this : " It feems by the old Britifh 
** monies, that the diadem or fillet, perhaps, of Pearl 
" alfb, was worne by King Cunobelin j one kind of them 
" was of this forme." 

K CLASS 
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CLASS II. 

No. i. 

*J" HE type of this brafs coin,whioh is alfo given us by AI- 
ford, we think, reprefents Janus, and that camv means 
Camulodunum, the place of coinage. See what has been 
faid already on both thefe points. There is a fimilar coin 
of Lord Pembroke's, Part II. pi. 94. no. 6. where the 
animal is evidently a hog, but the tree is wanting. Trees 
appear on Mr. Borlafe's coins, no. 2, 3, 6. The infcrip- 
tion in Lord Pembroke is more perfect, camvl. All I 
fhall note further is, That in Lord Pemb. Plate 95. no. 5. 
the head of Janus likewife appears, on a filver coin, with 
a horfe and rider on the reverfe, as on that piece of Cu- 
nobelin, in our 6th clafs, no. 2. and therefore may pof. 
fibly be his. 

No; 2. and 4. 

Thefe are both gold (1). The firft has a horfe, with 
a wheel, or perhaps the fun, under him, and a comet 
over him ; and on the obv. camv, with an ear of corn. 
The wheel is abfent from the, fecond; the o in cvno is 
alfo differently placed, and the thing over the horfe feems 
to be either a leaf or an ear of corn. The fecond of thefe 
coins is engraved in Battely's Antiq. Rutup. p. 93. where 
the o is evidently a crefcent, and there is a jagged leaf, 
or a branch over the horfe. . 

(1) The fecond is marked wrong in Camden. * • * 

No. 
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Nb. 3. 

This filver coin, from Speed, has a Victory fitting on 
a chair. There is a Victory alfo on a Britifti unknown 
coininCamd. tab. I. 12. The obv. prefentsus with the 
King's head, with the hair uncurl'd, and kept upright by 
means of a fillet or diadem placed at the origine of the 
hair. 

, . No. 5. 

This is gold, and on the obv. has a fpica, or ear of 
corn, with mcv, which I efteem, as alfo Walker does, to 
indicate the place of coinage. The rev. has a horfe, 
with cvn0. 

No. 6. 

This brafs coin has two figures (landing upon the obv. 
with cvn. The foremoft, which is naked all but about^ 
the loins, feems to be Cunobelin ftretching out fomething 
which he holds in his hand ; and the other, which feems 
to turn its back towards us, out of modefty as it were, 
very probably is his Queen. The rev. has a Pegafus, 
with CAMV. 

No. 7. 

For this brafs piece, fee no. I. of this clafs. 

K 2 No. 
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No. 8. 

This is gold. A horfe curvetting, under him the 
fun with cvn, and over him a ftar of fix rays, with what 
perhaps may be an imperfect creicent. The rev. has an 
ear of corn, with cam v. 

Camd. col. CCCCXVI. 

" Upon an old coin of Cunobcline . : . . I have feen a 
<c figure with a helmet and a fpear, which probably was 
" that of Mars; with the letters camv-" This alfo feems. 
to have been the opinion of Alford, p. 6. But furely one 
has more reafon to think it Cunobelin himfelf. 

• • • 

Camd. col. CXII. 

C| I have likewife feen another [coin] with Pegadis 
" and camv ; and on the rev. a man's head, with art 
" helmet and a fhield between ears of Corn and 

" CVNO." 
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CLASS III. 

No. 1* 

'JpHE King's head on this brafs coin feems to have a 
cap of fome fort upon it, and differs in that from the 
3d of the fecond daft, where the hair is fo vifible. I look 
upon it to be a regal ornament, the common people 
wearing their hair long, as will be (hewn hereafter. This 
is a very remarkable coin, on account of the rev. on which, 
in Camden's type, the mint-mafter is fitting at work, 
which is evidently that of coining money, there being fe- 
veral pieces juft dropped, as it were, from under the 
hammer. The fame coin occurs in Lord Pembr. only 
the falling pieces are there wanting, as likewife they are 
on Mr. Duane's coin, no. 2. in Dr. Pettingal, which en- 
tirely refemblcs Lord Pembroke's, except that Mr. Duane's 
has cvnobelin, and not cvnobilin. Quaere, if one 
of the coins be not mifreprefented ? The Britim money, 
it feems, was ftruck by a fort of hammer ; the reverfe be- 
ing cut on a die, placed underneath the piece of metal 
that was to be ftruck. 

No. 2. 

The Laureate crown on the obv. and the Pegafus on 
the rev. of this filver coin, have been already confidered. 

No. 
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No. 3. 

Mr. Walker takes the obv. to be a woman's head ; if (b, 
it may be Cunobelin's Queen, he being a married man ; 
but if he only judged from the abfence of the beard, this 
particular will not bear him out, Caefar informing us, that 
the Britons fhaved their hair every where, except on the 
head and the upper lip. De B. G. V. c. 14. 'tis more 
probably Cunobelin himfelf. The Sphinx on the rev. of 
this filver piece has been before noticed. 

No. 4. 

The metal of this is not exprefled, but the obv. has 
a horfe, with an imperfect crefcent over him ; and the 
rev. the King's head, with his hair, but without the fillet 
or diadem, as in the 3d of the fecond clafs. Authors are 
not always exact in the matter of obverfe and reverfe ; 
but I chufe to follow them, for the avoiding of confu- 
fion, tho' I think them fometimcs wrong; as in this 
cafe, where the obv. evidently flands in the place of the 
rev. and vice verfd. 

No. 5. 

This elegant copper coin of Mr. Duane's is very re- 
markable; the King's head on the obv. is much a la 
Rqmaine, and the name is not only latinized cvnobelin vs, 
but we have alfo re upon it as part of his title rex, par- 
ticulars evidently befpeaking it to be the performance of 
4 a Roman 
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a Roman mafter, as has been already noted. The rev. 
prefents us with a bull or cow, the like animal alfo ap- 
pearing, but in a different pofture, and as pufhing with 
the horns, on the ift of clafs V. 

• 

No. 6. 

The Queen's head, for her's I take it to be, with the 
hair. As for the other particulars relative to this copper 
piece, fee the defcription of no. z. in this clafs. 

No. 7. 

There is a moft excellent Sphinx on this curious jfilver 
coin, which is totally different from no. 3. in this clafs. 
The head, I fuppofe, is of the feminine kind, as repre- 
fcnting the goddefs Victory, concerning whom fee before, 

• 

No. 8. 

The King's head, a la Romaine, appears on this filver 
coin, which is infcribed cvnobilin. Over the horfe on. 
the rev. there is a part of a circle ; perhaps it was in- 
tended for a crefcent, correfponding in that refped alfo 
with no. z. clafs L 

No. 9. 

Thisbrafs coin, which has cvnobilin, with the King's 
head on the obv. and the mint-mafter fitting at work on 

the 
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the rev. has been cbnfidered before; fee no. i. of this 
clafs. 

No. 10, 

This coin, which is of the fame metal, exhibits the 
King's head a" la Romaine, and Iaureated, which is very 
extraordinary, with the infeription cvnobilin. The rev. 
has a horfe {landing ftill; and the legend, which is very 
faint, feems to give us the word tascia. 



C L A S S IV. 

No. i. 

HE coins of this clafs are the mod perfect and com- 
plete of any, as to the legend. This filver one, which 
is engraved alfo in Alford, has the King's bnft clothed, 
with the hair drefled clofe to the head. Mr. Camden, Al- 
ford, and the authors of the Univ. Hift. vol. XIX. p. 130. 
efteem it, but I know not for what reafon, a woman's 
head, the two latter thinking it to reprefent Britain. The 
rev. has Apollo fitting and playing on his harp, exa&ly 
like no. 3. in this clafs. Walker calls the rev. a hog and 
wolf incorporated, a note which I fuppofe is put in that 
place by miftake, fince in all probability it belongs to 
Camden I. 14. where fee this author. The infeription 
on the obv. is tascnovane; and Walker thinks No- 
vanei may denote fome unknown city in the dominions of 

Cunobelin ; 
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Cunobclin ; but others incline to interpret it, the tribute 
of the Novantes(i). This is probable enough, as Mr. 
Duane s coin, no. 5. in this clafs, has plainly tasc nova ; 
the perfect word, I fuppofe, would be hotanethm, the 
e being inferted, as prefently we fliall fee the 1 is'in a 
fimilar cafe. Dr. Pettingal thinks the people of the pro- 
vince were called JVovantes, and he vouches this coin (2), 
whilft the inhabitants of the city were called Trinobantes, 
from Tre, a town or city; fo that Trinobantes flgnifjed 
the city of the Novantes (3). This is very phufible, and 
yet there lies an objection againft it, fince Cacfar, lib. V. 
mentions the Trinobantes as a nation. I know not how 
to get over this: However, there is a third coin in this 
clafs, viz. no. 2. where the infcription runs tasciiovanit, 
and where 'tis poffible, efpecially as this coin comes to us 
by Mr. Speed, the 11 may be n, and then it will imply 
tasc novanitvm, as here, 1 being inferted inftead of e. 



This diver coin has the King's buft in armour, with; 
a good helmet. The rev. has a hog, with very long 



« Nifi forte Nouantum, vel Trinobantum urbem, Britannia: principcm, Tel n, 
- aceipere," p. 4. And fo Baxter, p. 184, 231. " in Britannico quodani 
« nummuloetiamNovANEi.ftvepotiusNuvANTi.legiturproTrinoYantes. 



No. 2. 





No. 
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No. 1 , 

The King's head on this filver coin has a cap on, not 
greatly unlike the ift in clafs III. Walker talks of it be- 
ing the head of a city. Apollo playing on the rev. has 
" been before noticed. This coin is evidently the produc- 
tion of the fame hand as no. i. in this clafs, and the in- 
fcription tasc vanit, feems to import it was coined at 
one of the Vents, perhaps at Venta Silurum, fince we 
find Caratacus, the fon of Cunobelin, figuring at the head 
of this nation; or, if Mr. Baxter be right in thinking 
Cunobelin was King of the Iceni, at Venta Icenorum (i), 
the word at length would be van it a e, where a is for e, 
and i is inferted, as we have feen it before. Quaere, whe- 
ther, as this coin fo much refembles no. i. of this clafs, 
that word be not mifdivided and mifread, and we ought not 
toread,TASCio vane, for tasc novane, as it is given above. 
This fuppofition will not exclude the Novantes from our 
coins, becaufe Mr. Duane's coin, the 5th in this clafs, fo 
plainly has tasc nova. Walker is fo abfurd as to think 
vanit the fame as vanoc, in Camden I. 14. 

(1) Horfclcy, p. 17. feems to think Caflivellaun was monarch of the 
Iceni ; if fo, Cunobelin probably alfo was. See him again, p. 3 1, 34. 
Thus Mr. Baxter, in regard of Cunobelin, " Crediderim etiam Icenorum 
■ fuifle Regem, adeoque Brigantici generis, quod Caratacum {ilium prse- 
* feccrit Siluribus, et Togodumnum (uti ex nomine conjicio) Dobunis .... 

Quinctiam, autore Dione, Camnlodunum regui ejus caput fucrat ; quod 
" cum in finibus lceniroagnorum fucrit, illorum juris initio fuifle cenfcndum- 
" eft, cum in Ptolemneo fit Trinouantum." So again, p. 67. he calls Cuno- 
belin King of the Uigantes or Iceni. And fee him, p. 64, 70, 1 37. 

No. 
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* ■ 

No. 4* 

This copper coin reprdents plainly the King's head 
a la Romaine, and on the rev. a Centaur. The infcrip- 
don has been already remarked. 

NO. 5. j, 

On this filver piece there is a very fine Hercules, as has 
been before mentioned. The rev. gives a woman riding 
tideways on an animal, but uncertain what;, for it does 
not feem to be Europa's bull, nor Cybele's lion. Cybefc 
was both a Gaulifh deity (1), and a Britifh one, accord- 
ing to Richard of Cirencefter, p. 9. But this creature has 
more the appearance of a dogs and Mr. Thorefby fpeaks 
of a dog on a coin of his, Mufcum, p. 338. The mierip- 
tion tasc nova has been above confidered. 

» * • 1 * 

— ■ ■ ■ * 1 - 

■ 

CLASS V. 

No. 1. 

*J*HIS is a very capital coin in filver, fuppoied, and 
with great reafoa, to reprefent the head of Auguftus 
Cacfar, with tascia, which perhaps may be the true or- 
thography of the name on the obv. and on the rev., a 

(1) Momf. II. p. 279. 

L 2 „ fine 
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fine bull, pufhing with his horns, intended perhaps for 
the fign Taurus, as ia that coin of Auguftus, Lord 
Pembr, III. pi. 94. The laureate diadem, after this time, 
Teems to have grown common in Britain ; for which fee 
Mr. Borkfe, p. 244, bis, 245, fsepe, and p. 246, bis; and 
quajre, whether that Grange piece of work on the coin 
which Dr. Plott took to be Prafutagus and Boadicea, 
may not have been defigned £ar fomething of this kind. 

* * 

No. 2. 

• ; 

A^oH coin of Mr. Speed's, with Cuoobelin 00 hor&- 
back, and the mfcriprjon tasco on the obverfe, This, 
Mr. Speed, as lias been remarked, afcribes to Cafllvel- 
laun, but on no gdod grounds (1). It is not certainly 
known, what rfie device on the rev. of this coin ia, but it 
feems to be a flower, fee Walker in Camden col. CXI. 
and yet Mr. Borlafe, p. 243. fpeaks of two dolphins turn- 
ing their crooked backs to each other, of which I can 
dtfeern -no -manner oi xelemhkiicc. 

No. 3. 

This piece was fully confidered along with the laft. 

No. 4. 

* • * * . 

This, which is iilver, has a horfe, with a fliield in the 
form of a lozenge, hanging on iis fide, 00 theoby. and 
only the letters t as c in a compartnaoat on the f cv. ' Tis 

(1) Sec abotejag. 35, 3*. 
3 . a doubt 
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a,dp*&t mtk mc> whctlher.it; be a (tone hgrfe, or whether 
it be not ^wwted by ^^i^risx^fcmy^pseBkd. 

• i n::. cv. . : ■ ••> 3uf» ;.::';\^w. ' ' * '* 

This coin is of ele&rum, and has a horfe on the gallop, 
with tasc on the obv. and an. the rev. tascio, or tascl 
As for the fainenefs of.t^e legend on both fides, fee 
aboVe/cfe^I.'nb. 2. 

v,ri) <xlo Tl,orc<b y "?: Muf - P- 338. )racn , rlj vd 0 , 

V 

c 



« dog- and ta, the initials of tascia or tr 

" -under a man on horfeback.'* r: 

in- hra smriftritiH inurtoIwjV 2oh&STUi3 *' v 'Sr?V/' 




^ ~ T r- 



G : L, \ A S' I S ?Vf. ' 

■:':■ > ; : iv, ■■ • =\ ' .r;i: ...... i • • .. , - \ : 



17 H IS filverjcoip, : w$ /upppfq, wa* ftrucjp at Vcrulam, 

There is a good horfe galloping on. the iev; with the 
name, and, as I think, correctly written, tascia. Mr. 
Camd. col. CXUI. by niiftake, reads Vbrv, and Vallans 



(0 P. ij. where, as alfo p. 30, 'fee much about this place. 
(2) Vallans in Lei. Itin. V. p. xv. 



more 
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more corruptly tasc. vervl, Mr. Wife interprets it, 
" Vernemetum, or Verbinumi or yeronum, of Gallia 
" Belgica," acknowledging that our people explain it 
of Verulam, as indeed all in general do. The coin is 
engraved by Mr. Hearne, in Lei, Itin. V. p. v. 

No. 2. "i 

I 

Cunobelin is mounted on this gold com, in a fighting 
pofture, with his fword (i) and mield, on a galloping 
horfe; and the infcription is cearatic, which we imagine 
to be the name of fome town in his territory, tho* at pre- 
fent unknown. Camden guefles it to be a coin of the 
warlike Caratacus ; and certainly, if Caratacus, or Caiac- 
tacus, coined any money, this piece may be thought to 
have fome pretention to him. " Ego autem," fays Mr* 
Wife, " ad Carretanos Vafconum Hifpanias gentem re- 
" ferre malim." Walker obferves, that fome read it 
epatica, which, (ays he, may keep its native fignifica- 
tion, fince we find parfley, the palm, vine, myrtle, cyno- 
glofTum, laferpitium, and other plants, fometimes figured, 
fometimes only named, upon coins ; as you may fee in 
Spanhemius. J differ, however, from all thefe authors, 
on account of the rev. which has an ear of corn, with a 
corrupt infcription tascie ; a clear evidence with me, 
that the true owner of the piece is Cunobelin, the patron 
and friend of Tafcia. . 

AFTER finiming this flaort defcription of the coins, we 
will try, my Lord, if you pleafe, what inftrudion, or mat- 

(l) Camden calls it a fpear. 

ters 
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ters of erudition, this curious cabinet will afford us ; how 
far they may ferve to illuftrate the antiquities of our 
country, or contribute to confirm thofe few notices, 
which the antients have left us concerning it. 

I (hall begin with the Prince himfelf: His life was 
prolonged to a great age, fince he flouriflied in the reigns 
of Auguftus, Tiberius, and Caligula, whofe power he re- 
vered, and whofe friendftup he cultivated. The inter- 
courie between the Romans and Britons, in his time, was 
frequent and confiderable, much greater than commonly 
imagined ; and extremely beneficial it proved to his fub- 
jecls, as. may appear in the fequel. He feems to have 
been of a very martial difpofition ; for tho' he choie, upon 
prudence, to live in amity and good harmony with the 
Romans, whofe impofts were moderate, yet we fee him 
in armour upon the coins : There alfo we fee Hercules, 
Victory, his own head laureate (1) ; and on one piece, 
according to the opinion of Mr. Camden, the God Mars (2). 
However, his veneration for this deity is abundantly con- 
fpicuous from the name he impofed on his metropolis, 
Camulodunum, importing its confecration to Camulus, 
the Celtic, or Britifh, name of the God of War. There 
is reaion to believe he was engaged in aim oft continual 
wars with the neighbouring Mates in the ifland, and 
therein was very fuccefsful (3) ; infomuch, that the god- 
defs of Vidory appears with propriety upon his money. 

(1) Clafs HI. no. 10. 

(2) See the 2d daft. 

(3) Sec what will be faid below of bis dominions, and tbe enlargement 
of them, by bimfdLf. 

Cunobelin*s 
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Cunobelin s devotion was little lc&td tbe Roman rnu- 
fical deity Apollo, as appears from the -coinSy to which in 
this part of the efiay my defign is chiefly to confine mj*- 
felf. He bore the name, as has been obfervedV of this 
deity, according to the notion and idea the^ Britons en- 
tertained of him; a circumftance which wooM infallibly 
difpofe him, as fbon as he was informed of the confor- 
mity or identity of the Latin and Auguftcan Apollo, to 
communicate and extend his adorations unto him. Au- 
guftus had an efpecial regard for this deity, and Cuno- 
belin omitted no pppdrtunity of making hts coart to th« 
Emperor ; hence came his effigiesy and the Sphinx, upon 
the coins that iiTued from his mints' i But Conobelin's 
veneration for Apollo, or Bel in us, we may have occailon 
to touch upon again hereafter* • . 

Our Prince was not only warlike, but alfo great and 
powerful ; his family was flourishing, and his dominions 
extend ve ; three of his fons have been already mentioned, 
but it appears from Tacitus he had feveral more ; the 
brothers of Caratacus (tho' Togodummis was then dead, 
and it is not known what was become of Adminius) being 
taken captives along with him, and carried to Rome (i). 
His Queen appears, as we think, upon his coins, clafs II. 
no. 6. clafs III. no. 6. (2); and Mr. Baxter, who loves 
. to indulge in conjectures (in which he is fagacious, but 
often not a little vifionary}, is of opinion, he was the huf- 
band of Cartifmandua, Queen of the Brigantes (3), flic 
being his lecond wife, and furviving him (4).' 

(j) Tacitus Annal. XII. c. 35, 37. <'■> . 

(2) That in clafs III. no. 3. perhaps may be doubtful* •*' J 

(3) Baxter, Gloff. voc. Cunobelincs. 

(4) Carte, p. 1 xo. and Baxter, GloiT. p. 67, 70, 137. 

As 
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As to the other point I mentioned, to wit, his domir, 
nions, " Cunobelin, Prince of the Cattuvellauni, wha 
4< had, fince Julius Caefar's time, to ufe the words of 
" Mr. Carte, extended their territories fo, as to bring the 
" Trinovantes (among whom Ptolemy places Camulo- 
4i dunum) the Dobuni, and other clans of people under 
" their vaflalage, was, by this accefllon of dominion, the 
* 1 moft powerful Prince in the ifland ( I )." This author ob- 
ferves, he made his fon Togodumnus, Governor of the 
Dobuni, as his name imports (2). That Caratacus " pror 
•« bably prefided over thofc quarters of the country of 
< c the Cattuvellauni, that lay next the Silures, and pof- 
«« feffed them in property after his father's death ; if he 
" did not, by the exclufion of Adminius the eldeft of 
*« the brothers, fucceed him in all his other dominions. 
« Adminius feems, m Cunobelin's life- time, to have pre- 
4t fided over the Trinovantes (3)." The fame amthor, ii> 
another place, remarks, that the territories o£Cattuvel r 
launi " now reached from Lincolnfhire eaftward, thro* 
<c the ihires of Northampton and Worcefter, to the banks 
4 4 of the Severn weft ward. — Bedford and Hertfordfhire, 
.** and the weftern part of Middlefex, were their antient 
" pofljbflions; which they had much enlarged by con.- 
" quefts over the Belgic Britains, that lay contiguous to 
" them ; having, in Cunobelin's time, reduced the Tri- 
«* novantes (who inhabited the reft of Middlefex, and a 
u great part of Eflex) the Ancalites, and part of the Do- 

(1) Carte, p. 98. 

(2) Cane, p. 98. and 100. Alfe Baxter, Gloff. in voc. Dosuni, Cuyo- 
linos, Togodumnus, Icekj. Dio, p. 779- 

(3) Carte, ibid. 

M " bufti 
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« buni fettled; the one in the hills of Bucks and Oxford- 
*« (hire, near Henley, the other in the vale of Aylefbury, 
'« and the lower part of the latter county (i )." Perhaps 
the author may not be precifely right in all this (2); but 
his opinion, that the territories of Cunobelin were large, 
is undoubtedly true. Mr. Baxter, who efteems Cuno- 
belin to have been the Ardirag orPendragon of the whole 
ifland (3), thinks he had inverted his fon Caratacus with 
the government over the Silures (4). The places men- 
tioned in the coins, are Camulodonum in Effex, Veruiam 
in Hertfordfhire, Venta Silurum, or Icenorum, Cearatic 
arid w cv, two places which yet want to be inveftigated, 
in which I fhould be glad of your Lordrtjip's afliftance (5). 

But leaving this martial and politic Prince, for fuch 
we may juftly ftile him, in regard of his artful and pru- 
dent conduct towards the Romans, throughout the whole 
extent of his long reign, we will now turn to fomething 
elfe. And here we may obferve, in the firft place, how 
early the theology of Pagan Rome began to creep into this 
ifland. We have upon this one fet of coins, Janus, the 
mufical Apollo, Victory, Hercules, Pegafus, the Sphinx, 
and the Centaur. The original Britim deities, we are 
told, were of moft (hapelefs and horrible forms (6), with- 
out any thing amiable or inviting in them; and fuch, I 

(1) Carte, p. 100. * 
(2} Compare Horfeley, p. 33. feq. 

(3) Baxt. Gl. voc. Cl'nobelinus, Caratacus, Icemi. 

(4) voc. Caratacus, Togodumnus, Iceni. 

($\ Quaere, Whether the firft may not mean Chertfey ? 

(6) So Gildas, " Nec enumerans patriae portenta ipfa diabolica, pene 
u numero vincentia JSgyptiaca (quorum nonnulla, lineamentis adhuc de- 
44 formibus intra -vel extra deferta moenia, folito more rigentia torvis vulti- 
;* b4* imuemur) ncquc, &c." p. 12. 

prefume, 
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prefume, was the goddefs Apdrafta, and probably Cuno- 
belin's own Camulus, as alfo Mars Braciaca ( 1 ), and Cernun- 
nos (2) ; but thefc new figures prefented them with forac- 
■thing of a more gentle kind, and more pleafing to the 
eye ; and no doubt the agreeablenefs of their portraits 
contributed greatly to facilitate their reception. We may 
depend upon it, that the rites and ceremonies attendant 
on the worfhip of thefe heathen deities, all entered the 
country along with them j infomuch, that in Cunobelin's 
reign, and very principally by the means of Tafcio, hw 
learned and fkilful artift, the Britons were inftru&ed very 
amply, both in the old Greek and Roman theology, and 
in the various and accuftomed modes of their woruSip. . 

The Roman letters alfo, the elements of their learnr- 
ing, were introduced at the fame time with thtir religion. 
This now was in truth a moft noble and ufeful acquifitiort, 
and in all appearance accompanied the perfon of Tafcio 5 
and if the natives of this ifland did not enjoy > till his ar- 
rival, the ufe and benefit of alphabetical letters, as fome 
have thought, the blefling was ineftimably great : How- 
ever, we may reafonably ftippofe, that the Roman lette- 
did not arrive fingly, but were attended, as with a nature 
effect, with fbme portions of their knowledge, fome glim 
merings of the Roman arts and fciences. The ufe oi 
coined money was evidently, upon our hypothecs, im- 
ported at this juncture, together with the art of making 
and ftriking it. This certainly was an unfpeakable ad- 
vantage in conducting the little trade they had; for 
though, as has been alledged, traffic and commerce may 

(1) See above. 

(2; Momf. II. p. 271. 

M 2 be 
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be carried on in a crude and fuperficial manner, even 
without money, and rather better by pieces of metal, 
rings, or tallies, adjufted to a certain weight ; yet a ftamp 
or impreflionupon the pieces, when generally known and 
approved, muft be allowed as to have vaftly the prefer- 
ence, fo to expedite, to fhorten and promote the grand 
affair of commerce in all fhapes. In fhort, the art the 
Britons became pofleiTed of by Tafcio's means, was fo be- 
neficial in its nature to them, that they were not per- 
YnitCcd, by thofe who were afterwards their matters, to 
pracYife it for any long continuance (i). 

The Britifh coins found at Karn Bre, are faid to be of 
pure gold ; and Mr. Thoresby fpeaks of fome of pure 
nlver, of .good brafs and copper, or of iron (2); but in 
general the coins of Cunobelin are far from being of a fine 
texture, whether gold, or filver, or brafs ; from whence 
it may feem plain, that the Britons learnt the art, at this 
time, of mixing and alloying their metals to advantage; 
an invention, which, whatever might become of the art of 
coining amongft them, could not fail of being extremely 
ferviceable to them in other refpecls, in the fabrication 
both of their utcnfils and arms. However, it muft not 
be difiembled, in this place, that Dr. Plott {3) thinks the 
ele&rum, ufed by the Britons, was of the native, and not 
of the factitious kind, becaufe the matter of the coins is 
not of an equal or uniform mixture, but fome of it is 
richer in gold than other. But, for my part, I find no 

(1) See what has been faid above, on the flop which the Uomans put 
to the Britifh mints. 

(2) Thorefby, Muf. p. 337. 

(3) See alfo Thorefoy, L c. This author doubts, however, p. 538. 

inftance 
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in fiance of a native eletfrnm ever found here ; and there- 
fore fo long as the art of compounding metals might be 
taught the Britons by the Romans, there is no need to 
have recourfe to an exotic mineral. The variety, or the 
fluctuating proportions of the allay, is no conclufive ar- 
gument in favour of a native electrum being ufed, fince 
fuch variation might juft as well happen in a compound, 
made by art. The lilver of the coins, moreover, is' a» 
much allayed as the gold (1) ; wherefore as the Britons, 
or Tafcio for them, debafed this metal fo much, is it not 
exceeding probable they did the fame by the other? Nay, 
one cannot imagine the Britons fhould be able to make 
brals, without their understanding more of the metal- 
lurgic art than thefe authors {eem to fuppofe. The 
celts, as they are called, which with Mi\ Hearne's 
leave (2) are Britifh, and not Roman implements, as has 
been lately (hewn by an able hand (3), are evidently of 
brafs, being a composition of copper and tin, or lead (4) ; 
that is, as j>. Richardfon aflcrts, of two parts of coarfe 
copper, and one of lead (5). 

But the Roman cuftoms and manners in general feem 
to have gained a footing here in this reign. Cunobelin 
appears in armour, and Apollo is- playing upon his harpv 
The firfl: indicating the beginning; probably, of the ufe of 
defenfive armour, and the other the introduction of the 
Roman lyre. For though, amongft the feveral articles of 
the druidical fuperftition, and Jtheir perfonal (jualifiea- 

0) Wrk, J>. 227. „ ». , :. t" 

( 2 ) Hcarnc, in Lei. Itin.I.'p. 117. icq. " * ° " '« ' '/ . 

Borlafe, p. 2<Jj. 
Borlafe, p. 267, 271, 272. 
5) Richardfon, in Lcl. Itin.I.p. 141. 

1 tions 
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tions and accomplifliments, we hear of their mufical (kill j 
yet their performances, we may imagine, were but rude 
and inharmonious, compared with the execution of 
Greece and Rome : Mufic, one has reafon to think, re- 
ceived great improvement in Britain at this juncture, and 
confequently that the Welfh and Iri£b harps, butill-mapen 
before, were from thenceforward modelled more after the 
Apollinarian or Roman manner. 

Thefe, we will fuppofe, were but flender commence- 
ments; but,, however, they laid.tjie foundation of thofe 
vaft advancements and improvements, which afterwards 
enfued, when the nation .had fo far adopted and culti- 
vated the Roman manners, as to be noticed for it by the 
hiftorians (i) ; and, as Gildas teftifies, to deferve to be 
called the Roman ijlaryi. Mr. Walker is of opinion, and 
one cannot help joining with him, that the ingrefs and ad- 
miflion of the Roman manners and cuftoms into the 
ifland, fo greatly tending to foften and meliorate the na- 
tural ferocity of the inhabitants, contributed mightily to 
facilitate the reception of the Chriftian religion (2) foon af- 
ter. Infomuch, that thefirft invafionof the ifland by Julius 
C$far, the correfpondence afterwards maintained with 
the Romans by Cunobelin, and the progrefs of the im- 
perial arms in the reign of Claudius, feem to have been 
permitted and directed by an all- wife providence, for the 
falutary purpofe of civilizing and converting this heathen 
nation, from the grofsnefs of error and fuperftition, to the 
truth and purity of the Chriftian faith (3). 

(1) Tacitus, Vit. Agric c. 21. Pettingal, p. 6. Walker, in Camd. col. 
CXVIL 

(2) Walker, ibid. 

(3) Alford, p. 2. 

To 
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To turn back for a moment to affairs of fcience. The 
Druids, or at leaft one order of them, as we are told by 
the antients (i), was deeply engaged in phyfiology, or 
the ftudy of natural things; and, amongft other branches . 
of the fubje&, did not neglec* the phaenomena of the 
heavens. The moon, when fix days old, was very prin- 
cipally regarded by them, the mifletoe being cut, " Sexta 
" Luna, quae, fay9 Pliny, principia menfium annorum* 
41 que his facit, et feculi poft tricefimum annum, quia 
" jam virium abunde habeat, nec fit fui dimidia (2)." 
The crefcent was confequently in great vogue with 
them (3) ; as alfo the moon was at other ages (4). 

But allowing the Druids to have been already pofTefTed 
t>f fome ufeful aftronomical obfervations, their ftock of 
knowledge this way was undoubtedly much increafed by 
theacceflion of that Tuperior flcill, which the Greeks and 
Romans therein had. For tho* the Greeks were reckoned 
to excel the Romans in this fcience at firft (5), the Ro- 
mans by this time had naturalized all their learning. Sun, 
moon, ftars and comets, all' make their appearance on the 
coins; and fome fmall fparks of fcience, relative to them, 
would of courfe attend them ; more, I mean, than what 
they could boaft of before y Far how highly fbever the 
{kill and knowledge of the Druids, in thefe celeftial mat- 
ters* may by certain authors have been extolled, one has 
no reafon to think they exceeded the Romans therein, 

(1) Aram. Marcel. XV. 09. Gefar, dc B. G. VI. c. 14. Scrabo IV. p. 197. 
Cic de Divin. I. c.41. 

(2) Hin. N. H. XVI. c 44. 

(3} See below; as alfo Montf. torn. IL p. 278. on Plate LXI. no, 2. 

(4) Plin. XXIX. c. 3. unlefc the fame fixth day be there meaut. 

(5) Virg. JEu. VI. 848. 

but 
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-but rather muft have been vaftly inferior to them. But 
this affair of the ftars and crefcents will be renamed here- 
after. ; 

At prefent, let us fee in what manner thefe remains 
of Cunobelins reign m*y aflift in corroborating the ac- 
counts given us of the manners of the antient Britons, 
by the hiftorians; and how far the coins, and the written 
monuments, mutually eonfpire to illuftrate and confirm 
one another. This, I prefume, is one material ufe to be 
made of the coins of any antient nation whatfoever. 

That the Britons had gold within themfelves, has been 
noted above; and both Strabo and Tacitus inform us, 
they had filver ; and they are well fupported by the metal 
of many of the coins, which confift of thofe materials, 
tho' often debafed. 

We here fee the fwine (i ) ; and the connexion between 
the wild boar and the foreft* j$ in, a manner natural. 
Thus Arabia, for want of woodland*, produces no hogs (2) 
and the old provincial faying, concerning the county of 
Nottingham, ran, on account of its vaft foreft, 

: " Notyn^^niJthire M c£ Vo^ge? (3)/' 

And as the Britons fubfifted fo much upon flefh, re- 
filling even to tafte fifti (4), and having no corn in the 
interior of the ifland, this animal muft have been in the 
higheft requeft, as alfo it was among the Belg® of Gaul (5). 

(1) Sec alfo the account of Bericus's coin above, and Pliny, Lib. XXIV. 
c. 11. 

(2) Mr. Sale's Prelim. DuT. to the Koran, p. 170. 

(3) Lcl. Itii. V. p. xxyu 
Xiphilinus. L . 
Strabo JV. p. 197. 

And 



(4) 
(5) 
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And no doubt, but as hunting is particularly noted by 
Xiphilinus (1), as an excrcife to which they were much 
addicted, this bead was certainly one principal dbjea of 
it. The wilds and forefts of Britain were immenfe, at 
the time the Romans firft came hither ; there were no 
lefs than three vaft Caledonian woods (2), to take no no- 
tice of others (3). In one coin the hog (lands befides a 
tree, and trees are not unfrequehtly reprefented on the 
Karn Br£ coins. Thefe trees were probably the oak, 
held in fuch profound veneration here, on account of the 
tree itfelf, the grove it formed, and the mhletoe it pro- 
duced (4) ; and not a little, I conceive, in refpecl of the 
acorn, the beft and moft fattening food, in a ftate of na- 
ture, for the animal in queftion. More therefore h fig-, 
nified by the boar on the coins, than Mr. Walker fug- 
gefts, viz. that he was an emblem of ftrength ; and in- 
tked, were this all, it would n6t fo Well accord whh a 
fow and pigs in dnt of the Britim coins (5}. The beech, 
'tis true, affords a good mart ; but Caelar telk us 
Britain was then> without this tree, " Materia cujufque 
'* generis, ut in Gallia eft, prater abietem atque fa- 
" gum (6).'* Dr. Plott, however, cavils at this, vouch- 
ing it as an inftance of the great negligence and fupine- 

(1) See alfo what is faid below on the BritUh dog* 

(2) See my diflertation on the Coritani. 

(3) See Lei. Itin. VI. p. 104, 137. The forefts were numerous after the 
Norman conq. See Spelm. Gl. voc. Fokssta; and yet he has not men- 
tioned all. 

(4) Pliny, N. H. XVI. c. 44. « Nihil habent Druidxe . . . vifco et arbore, 
" in qua gignatur (fi modo fit Robur) facratiusJ Jam per fe Roborura cli- 
u gunt lucos, nec ulla facra fine ea fronde conficiunt, &c" 
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nefs with which Caefar has condu&ed hirafclf in his ac- 
count of Britain, and obferving the great plenty of this 
timber in the Chiltern («), which alfo grows moft freely 
and naturally in Kent, where the names of many places 
are plainly borrowed from it (2) ; a clear evidence of the 
trees flourifliing there in the Saxon times. But all this 
notwithstanding, the beech may have been adventitious, 
and been brought hither from the continent (ince Gaefar's 
time. Nobody, that obferved how kindly this timber tree 
grows in the Rae wood, at Caftle- Howard, would ever 
imagine there was not one of the fort there in Queen 
Elizabeth's time; and yet, I have been credibly informed, 
there was not. 

No animal appears fo frequently on our coins as the 
horfe, and the country was, defervedly famous for its, 
horfes ; I conceive, (ays Mr. Walker, the horfe was fo 
" frequently damped on their coins, becaufeof their, ex- 
" traordinary goodnefs in this country (the like is upon 
" divers cities and provinces in Gallia) or to {hew that 
" ther were, in their own opinion, excellent- horfe- 
" men (3)*" Sometimes we have only a horfe, fometimes 
a wheel with the horfe ; in which cafe we have rcafon 
to think the mafter pointed to the effedum of the Britons. 
Mr. Walker, however, feems to be of a different opinion; 
l( The wheel under him [the horfe], amongft the Ro- 
** mans, intimated the making of an highway for carts : 
" So many of which being in the Roman times made in 



(1) Plott, OxfordfL p. 51. and 312. 

(2) As Bolton, Buckland, &c. 

(3) See alfo Dio apud Xiphilinum, and Dr. Mufgravc, I. p. where 
be thinks horfes were probably one of the Britiflj exports. 

« this 
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this country, well deferved fuch a memorial (1)." Dr. 
Plott, and Mr. Thorefby, feem to concur with him in 
this (2). * • 

But as the roads were made long after this reign (3 ), thefe 
coins may with more reafon be thought to allude to the 
efledum, efpecially as the wheel is fecn upon coins that 
are undoubtedly Cunobelin's (4.). It has been thought, 
the appearance of the horfe indicated thefe coins to have 
been of Phoenician extraction ($) ; but Mr. Borlafe very 
juftly rejects that notion; and that matter is here alfo fuf- 
ficiently cleared, iince the animal occurs on the fpecie of 
this Prince, who had no dealings either with the Tyriaas 
or Carthaginians. 

It appears from Caefar and Pomp. Mela, that the 
Britons in their military made ufe of horfe, properly fo 
called, as well as efleda ; and accordingly we here fee 
horfes mounted with riders. And the horfe on one coin, 
though not one of Cunobelin's (6), Mr. Walker thought 
" was fattened by one fore and the oppofite hinder foot, 
" to fbme weight ; as if it fignified the invention of one 
" of their Princes, to teach them fome pace or motion." 
One knows not what to think of a refinement fo extra- 
ordinary ; but neverthelefs, that the Britons were very ex- 
pert with their cavalry is clear, for they annoyed Czefar 
Very greatly with it. It is always thought allowable to 
argue from the manners and cuftoms of the Gauls, to 

(1} Walker, in Camd. col. CX, CXVL 
(2S Plott, Oxfordfli. p. 310. Thorefby, Muf. p-338. 
(3) See Camd. col. LXXIX. Lei. Itin. VI. p. 121. 
- (4) See Mr. Borlafe, p. 260, 262. 

(5) Idem, p. 247. 

(6) Camd. I. 6. 

N 2 thofe 
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thofe of the Britons; and it is believed that antiently the 
Gauls rode without bridles from whence it is pro- 
bable the Britons did fo too. But in Caefar's time, who 
made much ufe of the Gaufim cavalry, bridles were ufed; 
and Strabo mentions ivory bridles as an article imported 
into Britain from Gaul (2) ; and accordingly the horfes on 
the coins, fuch as are mounted with riders, are all 
bndled. 

To return to the wheel : Mr. Wife thinks this may de- 
note a triumphal chariot (3) ; if fo, it has a manifeft ai+ 
lufion to the Roman cuftom, the triumph being a caval- 
cade entirely unknown then in- this country. In* one 
cafe you have the horfe joined with a crefcent ; and 
quaere, whether as the Britifli Apollo- was the fun,, the 
horfe was not in this inftance his reprefentative ? For it 
mu(l be remembered, that much of the Britifli, or 
Druidical religion, was brought from the Eaft, where the 
horfe was iacred to the run, according to that of Ovid, 

Placat equo Perfes radiis Hyperiona cinc*hun, 
Ne detur eeleti viclima tarda Deo. 

Faft. I. 385. 

In that famous reprefentation of the deftruclion of the 
children of Niobe, by Apollo and Piana, in the Villa 
Medicea at Rome, a horfe leaps on one of the daughters, 

(1) Dodwcll, dc Parma Equeftc. Woodw. Hcarne, in LcL Iuo. L p. 1 28. 

(2) Strabo IV. p. aoo. 

(3) Wife, p. 227. 

as 
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as being the favourite beaft, and the coadjutor of Apollo 
in that murderous bufinefs (1). 

The horfe therefore on this coin may reprefent the 
iun, as the crefcent does the moon, with whom, as has 
been before noted, the Druids had great concern. And 
it is thought by etymologies, that the name Cunobelin is 
formed from Bel in us, the name of a Brkifti deity corre*- 
fponding with Apollo (2). Camden writes, lie had fome- 
where obferved of the god Belinus, that the Gauls wor- 
fhipped Apollo under that name. " This is confirmed, 
he goes on, " by Diofcorides, who exprefly fays* that 
** the Herba Apollinaris (in the juice whereof the Gauls 
4t ufed to dip their arrows) was called in GauliQi, Beli- 
" nuntia. From whichl durft almoft make this inference, 
<c that the name of Cunobetinc, as alio that of Caffibilin, 
** came originally from the worlhip of Apollo, as well as 
** Phoebitius and Delphidius; unlcfs you (hould rather 
" fay, that as Apollo, for his yellow hair, was called by 
" the Greeks, Emtio;, and by the Latins, Flavus ; fo he 
u was called by the Britons and Gauls, Belrn: Since a 
c< man of a yellow complexion, is in Britifh called Me- 
" h'/iy Belm, Feting and for that reafbn, the antient 
" names of Bel in, Cunobelin, and Caffibelin (called alfo 
** Caflivellaun) fccm to import as much as yelhw 

(1) Moatf. torn. I. p. 66. whom fee II. p. 256. as likewife the annotators 
in Burnun's edit, of Ovid, I. c. and Patrick on 2 Kings XXIII. 1 1. 

(2) Montf. II. p. 263, 267. Samracs, p. ijo. A 1 ford, p. 4. Toland, p. 
67, 77* Baxter, Gl. yoc. Bel. Selden de Diis Syris, Synt. II. c. 1. ct Beyeri 
Additamenta, p. 278. Mr. Hearnc notes, that Apollo was in the higheft 
rcqucft with the Britons, Lcl. Itin. VIII. p. xviii. 

" Princes 
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•« Princes (i)." The former part of the name Cun or 
Cuno, is thought by feveral to be a name of dignity (2). 

Quaere then, whether thofe circles on Cunobelin's 
coins, which authors ib frequently call wheels, are in fad: 
fuch, and are not rather reprefentations or figures of the 
fun. Thus clafs II. no. 2. the fun is under the horfe's 
belly, and a comet over his back, by way of explaining 
the meaning of the horfe there. In no. 4. of that clafs, 
the crefcent appears plainly in Mr. Battely's type. The 
crefcent appears again, tho' imperfectly, clafs III. no. 4. 
and 8. and in clafs II. no. ult. you have the horfe, with 
the fun, and a ftar of fix points ; and if I may be allowed, 
on this occafion, to cite a few coins of other Princes or 
ftates, I would refer your Lordfliip to Camden I. 1 2. 
where there is a ftar of five points; I. 25. and 26. on 
both which is the fun with a horfe ; II. 9. where -there is 
feen fun, moon, and ftars ; II. 21, 31, 32. and Lord 
Pembroke, Part II. pi. 94. no. 9. and Battely, tab. VI. 
where the (tar of five points, with the horfe and fun, oc- 
curs. Mr. Borlafe, indeed, feems to doubt whether a 
figure on one of the Karn-Bre coins, be a crefcent, faying, 
" It might poilibly be intended to reprefent the golden 
" hook, with which their priefts withfo much folemnity 
" cut their divine mifletoe, or to record the hooks or 
" fcythes fattened to the axis of their chariots of war, for 
" fuch they had ; and on thefe coins [of Karn-Bre] we 
u find feveral allufions to this manner of fighting (3)." 

(0 Camd. col. CX. See alio Alford, p. 4. and Sclden, de Diis Syris, L c 
and the addttamcnta. 

(2) See above. 

(3) Borlafe, p. 261. 

But 
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But with fubmiffion, upon our coins, they are evidently 
crefbents. And what is moft remarkable in the cafe, the 
horfes on the coins here referred to are all without riders, 
differing in this refpecl 'from the other coins of Cuno- 
belin ; and thereby infinuating, they were not war horfes, 
but were intended to repreient fbmething elfe, probably 
to be emblems of the fun. 

The Aborigines of Britain lived much,, as Csefar tells 
us, upon flefh and milk : Pecoris magnus numerus^ and 
again, Interiores pterique frumenta nan ferunt^ fed la5fe et 
came vhunt, pellibufque funt vejliti{\). And fee here on 
our coins the {heep and cow. Walker pretends the bull 
was an emblem of ftrength; but fomething more charac-. 
teriftical, I apprehend, is rather propounded to us by this- 
animal ; either the white bull, in fo much requeft with 
the Druids, Plin. lib. XVI. c. 44, or rather their re- 
liance on this creature for Co large a part of their fub- 
fiftence, and thek regard and veneration for him and the 
cow upon that account. It appears likewife from Strabo, 
that Britain abounded with milk, tho' the natives had not 
the art of making cheefe (2) : And yet Mr. Hearne pre- 
tends our ancient Britons lived much upon milk and 
cheefe[^). However, it is to be obferved, that they had 
the figures of beads or cattle cut upon their bodies (4). 
Your Lordfhip will pleafe to obferve, that Ccefar above - 

(1) See alfo Dio Nicams in Xiphilinus, and Pomp. Mela III. c. 6. This 
was partly the cafe of the Suevi, Cccf. IV. i. and the Belgac of Gaul, Strabo 
IV. p. 197. and indeed of many other uncivilized nations, both antiently, 
and at this day. 

(2) Strabo IV. p. 200. 

(3) Hearne, in Lel.Itin.I. p. 124* 

(4) Ibid. 

(peaks 
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fpeaks of the interior of Britain ; for in the parts where 
he was chiefly converfant, there was corn (i). And I in- 
cline to think, that though in his time the Mediterranean 
countries had little or no experience in agriculture, yet in 
the reign of Cunobelin they began to pra&ife it, imi- 
titing therein, both the Romans, and the maritime ftates 
of their own country. This may fairly be collected from 
the ears of corn fo common upon the coins (2). Strabo 
fays, that fotne of the Britons knew neither gardening, 
nor any other part of hufbandry, which might be true of 
the moft diftant and leaft civilized parts, tho* not of the 
reft, fince both he himfelf and Diod. Siculus teftify, that 
other parts had corn ; and it appears from Pliny, that in 
his time they manured their ground with marie (3). 
Viewing the fpicae upon the coins, one is very apt to fancy 
they reprefent not ears of wheat, but of barley, being fo 
much and fo apparently bearded, and the drink of the 
Britons being certainly made of that, as now it is with us. 
I fliall here give your Lordmip, Mr. Camden's words on 
this fubjecl: : * Their drink was made of barley (and fo 
" it is with us at this day) as Diofcorides fays, who mif- 
" names it Curmi for Kwrw; for fo the WeHh term 
" what we call Ale (4) ; and again, " This is our barley 
wine, which Julian the apoftate ingenioufly calls, in 
u an epigram of his, Tlvfioyevri, x. Gao^o* h fyo(juov y The 
u °ff s P r * n g °f corn t and wine without wine. This is the 
" antient and peculiar liquor of the Englifla and Baitains, 

(1) Ca?f. IV. 30. feq. Strabo IV. p. 199. 

(2) Sec Camden, col. CXIL 

(3) Plin.N.H.XVII.c. 6. 

(4) Camd. col. XLU. 

2 " and 
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" and very wholefome it is . . . one of the moft learned 
" men in France [Turnebus] does not queftion, but they 
c< who drink this liquor, if they avoid excefs, will live 
" longer than if they drank wine ; and that this is the 
" caufe why fome among us that drink ale, live to the 
" age of an hundred years : Yet Afclepiades in Plutarch 
" (fpeaking of fome Bri tains who lived to the age of one 
c * hundred and twenty years) aicribes it to the coldnefs of 
" the climate, which preferves the natural heat of their 
" bodies (1)." Cunobelin, it has been obferved, lived to 
a great age, but the number of his years is not known. 
The longevity of the Britons is afcribed by Mr. Hearne, 
with much probability^ to their temperance and milk 
diet (2)% 

I fhall mention but one animal more, and that is the 
dog. Dr. Caius has left us a treatife de Canibus Britan* 
nicis, and it has been feVeral times printed. Strabo notes 
that the Britifh dogs were excellent for hunting, and were 
exported from hence for that purpofe (3} ; but the fpecies 
here in queftion, feems to be that large and furious 
animal, which the fame author inforrris us* was alfo an ar- 
tide of merchandize, as being purchafed by the Celfse or 
Gauls, and entertained by them for the fervice of war (4). 
One of thofe dogs was reprefented on a coin of Mr. 
Thoreiby's ($), and another is here delineated clafs IV. 
no. ult. as carrying a lady on his back, a proof of the 

... • - «- • * J .4- 1 

. (1) Camden, col.. 5 88. 

(2) Lei. Iun. I. p. 1 24. 

(3) Strabo IV. p. 199. : ,. , 

(4) Strabo IV. p. 200. J 

(5) Dcfcribed in his Muf. p. 3 j8. 

O ftrength 
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ftrength and fize of this maftiff. The learned Camden, 
my Lord, lias a notable paffage concerning the Britifti 
dogs ; but, as it is too long to tranfcribe, I (hall content 
mylelf with referring your Lordfliip to him (i). How- 
ever, I may remark, that in Montfaucon, torn. II. plate 
58. you have the reprefentation of " a combat between a 
" lion and fome other animal ; which, by reafon of the 
" poornefs of the graving, isfcarce diftinguifliable, toge- 
ther with an inlcription, bellicvs svrbvr, altogether 
" as barbarous as the figures." This is the account the 
author there gives of it. The word bellicvs is written' 
under what he calls the lion, but in my opinion is one of 
the Britifr dogs of the maftiff and righting kind> carried 
to Gaul, or one of that breed ; the name BeMicus being 
well adapted to a beaft of fuch ftrength and courage, as 
we muft fuppofe tho(e were which the Gauls employed in, 
their wars. The other animal, which the dog is going 
to encounter, if we may judge from the type, is undoubt- 
edly a boar; the word written underneath it, svrbvr* 
feems to imply as much, from berres, /. e. verres (2}, or 
Bora, the Cornifh word for a boar (3), and svr denoting 
great; or, if you will admit svr to be for svs, the & 
changed into r, as in E. Lhuyd, p. 30. and BaxL Gl« 
voc. Admin 1 vs, borr may then fignify magnus, as in 
Lhuyd, p. 84. svrbvr in both cafes will mean a great 
boar. 

I turn now to fomething elfe. Thefe coins arc alloyed 
with lead and tin, the latter of which, did we want his au- 

M Camd. col. 1 39. See alfo Lewis, p. 55. feq. 
{2) Idem Tit. VIII. p. 271. voc. Boar. 

(3) E. Lhuyd, Tit. IL voc. Ape a. Borlafe's Cora. Engl. Vocab. voc. Bo*a. 

thority, 
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thority, Czefar fays, grew in the ifland(i); but the Caf- 
fiterides including, in the opinion of moft, the county of 
Cornwall* as well as the Scilly iflands, is an cverlafting 
proof of this. The lead of Britain is particularly men- 
tioned in Pliny (2). One of the Britim coins, but not 
known to be CunobehVs, is of iron (3), a metal found 
here in Caefar's time (4). 

Casfar tells us, the Britons wore their hair long, but 
fhaved it in every part of the body, except the head and 
the upper lip, <c Capilloque funt promiflb; atque omni 
w parte corporis rafa, praeter caput et labrum fuperius:" 
And yet there are no figns of this flowing hair upon the 
coins, the reafon of which, I apprehend, may be, that 
the Princes were exempt from this general rule. Another 
inftance, parallel to this, may not be improperly men- 
tioned in this place. The fame author fays, the inland 
Britons were habited with Jkms y pellibus que funt vejlitiy a . 
reprefentation which, I think, ought to be reflrained to 
the common fort of people, the Princes and the Druids (5) 
being better clad, as is evident from the appearance Cu- 
nobelin makes on the coins. The vulgar indeed had a 
fubitantial reafon for fhewing as much of their bodies as 
they could; which was, that they died their fkins with 
woad, either for the fake of looking more terrible in bat- 

(1) Nafcitur ibi plumbum album in Meditcrraneis regionibus, in mari- 
timis ferrum. Caef. V. 1 2. 
(2} Lib. XXXIV. c. 17. 

(3) Thorelby, p. 337. 

(4) Carf. L c. 

(5) Pliny, N. H. XVI. c. 44. Sacerdos Candida vcfte cultus arborem 
fcandit. Sec him again, XXIV. c. 11. and Montf. torn. II. p. 278. fcft. 3. 1 
Jones's aafwers to Mr. Tate's qucftions in Hcarnc's Cur. Difc. p. 216. 

O 2 tie, 
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tle(i), or for ornament and beauty (2). Hence Hero- 
dian exprcfly fays, okv 4 <T u^iiVvw^oL^ \ya prj axhuai 
t» vuy.x& Ta y * ygotipxe. For this reafon they go uncloattid ; 
namely, that they may not hide the figures made on their 
bodies (3). Whence it appears, that the fkins ufed by the 
common people, covered them not fo much before as be- 
hind : And if it would not be thought a repetition, I 
would alfo note, that the cafe was fimilar in refpect of de- 
fenfive armour; that the common or private- men only 
engaged unarmed (4), whilft the Princes, or other of- 
ficers, had their fhields aud helmets, as Cunobelin-rbas 
on the coins* But to return from this digrdTiofi ; the 
Britons wore no beards, and the coins accordingly arc 
without them, which perhaps migjit be one reafon why 
the heads of Janus and Hercules, as above, appear with 
none. 'Tis a partjcu(ar worth remarking, becaufe, as it 
feems to me, it was the abfence of the beard that induced 
Walker, in certain cafes, to call the heads, women's 
heads. 1 make no doubt but the Britons in common 
wore their hair long ; " The Gauls were called Cemati^ 
u from their long hair. The Britons had probably the 
" fame Cuftom [it may be affirmed they had J for all Un* 
" cultivated nations wore long hair, except the 4Uani> 
" (lucian I ox ). It was an inftance of their wildriefa," 
fays Mr. Borlafe (5], The cafe was the fame with the 
Belga? of Gaul (oj. 

(1) Atque hoc horridiore Aim in pugna adfpcftti. Caef. V. 14. 

(2) See Oudendorp ad Ccef. 1. c. , 

(3) Hcrodian III. c. 47. 

(4) Sec above, p. 65. 1 .. 

(5) Borlafe, p. 263. 

(6) Srrabo IV. p. 196. et Cafaub. ad loc; 

As 
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As for the diadem, we make no difficulty in afcribjng 
the laureate one to the Roman or Romanized artift. The 
other kinds may feem neceffary, where the hair was to be 
drefled, and not fuffered to grow difhcvell'd. In fome 
of the Karn-Bre coins, the diadem is plain and ftrong, as 
on fome of ours ; but, neverthelefs, there is one remark- 
able difference between our diadems, and thofe on the 
Greek and Roman coins ; " for, whereas, in the laft 
" mentioned ('tis the obfervation of Mr. Borlafe) the filler/ 
4< or ribband on which the diadem is grounded (or by 
** which 'tis bound together) makes a very elegant knot 
•• behind the head, the Bfitifh coins have no fuch 
" thing, but have a ftraight bandage, or rather clafp, 
" which crofles the diadem at right angles j and was 
,% dotibtlefs defigned (like the fillet of the antients) to 
" keep the diadem firm in its place, and clofe to the 
" head (ij." This clafp, indeed, does not appear on our 
coins, but the former part of the obfervation accords 
therewith. Mr Selden moreover remarks, that the diadem 
which he produces' feems to be of pearl. 
- Our Britons were remarkable for their dexterity in the 
ufe of the fpear or javelin (2*, and particularly from their 
horfes and chariots ; and here we fee the horfeman with 
his fpear. 

As for the BritiuS fhields, they feerrr to have been lo- 
zenfges, clafs V. no. 4. Mr. Camden docs not defcribe: 
that which he faw ; fee him col. CXII. and the Gallic ' 
fhields in Montfaucon II. p. 270. are hexagons; but Mr. 

(1) id. ibid. 

(2) Csef. IV. 24. fcq. Dio apud Xiphilinum. 

i Hearne 
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Hearnc tells us, the thyrcos of the Gauls was an oblong, 
and the cetrum a fhort fort of ftiicld (i). 

It may be proper to mention here, that the Druids 
were eminent for their flcill in botany. Pliny relates fome 
of their fuperftitious practices in relation to the Vifcus y or, 
miflctoe of the oak, the Selego, and Satnolus ; and Diof- 
corides tells us, that the Gauls, meaning, no doubt, the 
Gaulifh Druids, called the Herba Apollinaris, Belinuntia. 
Caefar, and feveral other authors, mention the vitrum or 
woad, wherewith the Britons dyed their bodies ; and pof- 
fibly the flower on clafs. V. no- 2, 3. may be intended to 
reprefent to us, either the Bower of this plant, or of fome 
one of the above ; but I am not botanift enough to deter- 
mine which. Walker however, my Lord, will inform 
you, that it is no uncommon thing to fee the names or 
figures of plants upon antient coins. See the commen- 
tary on no. 2. clafs VI. 

As for the Britim pearls, concerning which the antients, 
and even the more modern authors, have faid fo much, 
the pearl diadem is mentioned above, and Mr. Borlafe 
found them on the manes of the horfes (2) ; but they are 
not very confpicuous on our coins in that place. I take 
them to have been the growth of the more Northern part 
of the ifland. 

But I fhould weary your Lordfhip, were I to proceed 
any further in this induction of particulars ; and there- 
fore, to wind up my bottom, I mall only add, that the 
true original orthography of the name of Cunobelin's pa- 

(1) Hearne, in Lcl.Iiin. I. p. 124. 

w Sce hin . 

face, 
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lace, was Camulodunum, which ought to be particularly 
mentioned; becaufe Mr. Camden, tho* he was aware of 
the authority of the coins, and even produces them on 
the oceaflon, yet feems to prefer Camalodunum, ufing 
this orthography as an argument for fixing Camulodunum 
at Maiden (1). Authors, it feems, give it both' ways; 
wherefore, as Camulodunum has its friends, as this cor- 
refponds fo well with the etymology, and is fupported 
alio by the evidence of no lefs than three coins,, we have 
reafon to prefer it, as I think mod do (2). 

On the fame footing, I mould imagine, the Celtic name- 
of Apollo was Bilinus, of rather Belinus, and not Bclenus, 
notwithftanding the name is given- in the laft form in 
authors (3), not Bellinus, as fomc times we fee it written 1 ; 
tfiis (ariGng, as we think, from pronunciation, the e being 
fhort (4). Some have thought the numerals of this name, 
might exprefs the number of days in the year, as Abraxas 
and Meithras do (5) ; but there is no foundation for this, 
if either Belinus or Bilinus be. the orthography; and in- 
deed it is no artificial word, but has an etymology (6). 

So again, what later authors write Venta^ as Venta Si- 
lurum, See. was at this time written Vamta* The Trino- 
bantes of Caefar appear to have been alfo called Novantes; 
and if Cearatic be not the name of another of Cuno- 
belin's foreign mint-mafters, as may be fufpe&ed, it is the 

(i> Camden, col. 416. 

(2) Gihfoo» in Camd. col. 417. Alfbrd, p. ©\— 'Baxter, p. 64. blames 
Mr. Camden for preferring Camalodunum. 
{i) Montfaucon II. p. 267. 

(4) Montfaucon, ibid. 

(5) Montfaucon, ibid. 

(6) Selden, de Diis Syr is. 

name 
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name of one of his towns, ranking with Verulam an$l 
Camulodunum, as wcv is. another. 

But I fhajl trouble your Lordmip no further, than to 
fay I have the honour of being 

Your Lordlhip's, 

Wbin'mgt9* t . 

Manb 3 o, 1 765. mo ft obliged, 

and raoft devoted Servant, 

. . . SAMUEL FEGGE. 

%t , ' - . • ■ ' ■ 

1 

P. S. Our antiquaries, I find, are very generally of opi- 
nion, my Lord, that the Englifh words Tqfk and lax, 
come from this old firitilh Tafcia, interpreted by them 
tribute money. Thus Mr. Baxter writes, '* De Britarf- 
" no rum veterum Tafcia nata funt Anglorum votabora 
" Tqfk et lax" Baxter, Gloff. voc* Tascia, and in Mr. 
Wife, p. ,226. and thus Dr. Pettingal- above* " The meer 
" Englifh word Tax, is perhaps a corruption of Tqfk.— 
" Talk is derived from Tafcia of the antient Britons; and 
" Tafcia was the vecligal or tribute paid by the Tag, or 
" Britim Prince of each province, to the Roman con- 
u querors(j)." But certainly there is no occafion to go 
lb far for the original of thefe words, lincc Tqfk comes lb 
eafUy from the French Tafche, it being agreeable to the 
idiom of the Englifti tongue to harden the French cb : 
Thus we have clock from cloche, pocket from pochette, 
&c. As to the word Tax, Dr. Pettingal has clearly Ihewn 

(1) Tec alfo Alford, p. 4. 

it 
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it cannot come from the clafllcal fenfe of Taxatio ; but, 
ncverthelefs, it may take its origin from Taxare, of the 
bafe latinity ; a word, which with the noun Taxa, occurs 
perpetually in our Monkim writers. It can hardly be 
conceived, my Lord, what a number of words have been 
adopted intQ our language, from the barbarifms of the 
Monks. But thefe are not of this place; and I only men- 
tion |t to 4ew the probability , of the etymon here pror 
pofed, and that Taxa y Taxare, and Taxatio y are not, as 
might othcrwife be furmued, the Englifh word Tax 
latinized. , 

The French Tafcher^ to endeavour, from whence I pit- 
fume their Tafche may come, may be, for ought we know, 
of Celtic original; and if Tafcio can be thought to bear 
any relation to it, it will then iignify a trial or eflay, a 
fenfc very confident with what has been above advanced, 
viz. That thefe coins of Cunobelin were the firft produc- 
tions of the Britifh mints; and, in my opinion, my Lord, 
a much more reafonable fuppofition and interpretation, 
and a more fenfible one, than that Tafcio mould mean 
tribute-money. The reader is at liberty, if he pleafes, to 
take this fenfe of the word; but, for my own particular, 
I muft needs fey, it is more agreeable to my notions of 
things, that Tafcio mould be the name of the mint- 
mafber, this being fo conformable, as I think has been 
remarked, to the practice of the Franks and Saxons after- 
wards, and alfo accounting fo well for the Greekifh and 
Romaftjzjpg; types fo apparent on our coins. 

P I have 

/ 
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I have learned, my Lord, fince the penning of this 
Eflay, that thelate Dr. Stukeley has left a work behind him 
upon the fame fubjecl:. The Doctor, I im feh&We r has 
his admirers ; but I muft confefs I am hot one : of the 
number, as not being fond of wildnefs and enthufiafm 
upon any fubje<& The prefent attempt, however, needs 
not to preclude the Doctor's piebe 9 - > 'iio' ;f Mdrfi''t]iali-Hi», 
which is probably on a' different pkri (fot f 'dorr* dfteh 
think alike with Dr. Stukely) ought t^ fupeVftde it ; Do 
the contrary, I fliall read' what He lias* been pleafed to 
offer on this fubjeft with avidity, and, as I hoke^Wkn 

rtiivlQUr*' " ' - "' X ■ ;'»«l'J.'ir 

• ••» ♦ ' •• : \ ■■ ■ < ■ frt ,-ai'Yj vrrn ^A:",'.J i'". f\l jrirJ] 

• * •* 

. • ' ■ »i • r ; o» :»!»' -J I i 

n vr. * <?•-. ' ■ 1 j ; • // i'.iv/ jffjflii/K»o frrf ->*rrJl 
. : f^'i . s,t»,7 i.l'x-.^u'j'b ar.iuj :>.>.! J -»i ;!T .\iv» 
1 vm 'i ,,: . r: ; Vr ff !.'( v!l In a 4 ; 



5. * i : • J : > v '. Ji t r.m ft h fj 

/r !r r. . i - ai 1 ; r >T. W ..(• 1 > J'll'Jl ci.'j >*' J 
?* • : : • . : l'v •-«*- .' ," 1 .! « >-i i.LWt I 

A I) J 
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... .. . . c , . • .. k 

Page 34. /. ult. after mentioned, add : in the fevcral 

various readings, 

P a 8 e >54- ^ antepenult, after the words from our Ifland. 
add,: Nay we have poci on a (liver Celtic coin in 

Lord Pembroke, Part II. Tab. 93. where the praenomen 
.plainly indicates a Roman matter ; wherefore methinks 
.when the Celtic coins in that table preient us with 
.Ponnvs, lima, &c. thefe probably may be the names 
.of mafters al(b, not ftric"tly Roman, but provincial; 
juft as I fuppofe the cafe to have been with Tafcio. On 

two of thefe coins ftruck at Tournay, and exhibiting 
.the head of that town, after the Roman manner, the 

mafkr>name occurs in the fame form with ours, viz, 

avscro, . ; . 

Page 63. /. 7. Caratacus. add fee above, p. 57. 
Page 66* /. ult, add : My learned friend, Mr. John 

Watfon of Ripponden, near Halifax, in Yorkfhire, has 

a gold coin, of much the fame type with this, and was 

fo obliging as to fend me a drawing of it ; but as the 

variations (which confift in (§) being under the horfe's 
_})eUy over cvn, and not before the horfe's head as in 

Camden) are not material, it was not worth while to 
engrave it. 

Page 67. /. 16. fomething. add: It feems to be a 
- garland or Civic crown. 

Page j8. J. antepeju The coins delineated and de- 
r fcribed, arc now above forty ; for the observation' there 

( .V2 made, 
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made, that the number of the coins of Cunobeiin would 
probably In procefs of time be much greater, when new 
coins were difcovered, and thofe now latent in the ca- 
binets of the curious were more generally brought to 
light, has been in part very happily verified by the hu- 
manity and friendfhip of Mr. John White, the fame 
'gentleman to whom I formerly addVefled the third letter 
in the Series of Differtations on our Anglo-Saxon Remains, 
Mr. White no fooner heard of the prefent defign, but, 
from the benevolence of his drfpofition, and a moft 
laudable communicablenefs, he inftantty wrote to ap- 
prize me of fuch coins of Cunobeiin as were in his cof- 
fedion (a collection as extenfive as elegant, and alto- 
gether moft princely and magnificent); and in the 
moft obliging and generous manner to offer me draw- 
ings of thofe that, hitherto being unengraved or unde- 
fcribcd, might prove accommodate to my purpofe. <- 

Thcfe coins of Mr. White, in number four, have 
therefore been fince added to the plates, where, as it 
fortuned, they fell into their refpe&ive places without 
offending the eye ; and your Lordfhip will find them 
marked with the letters a. b. c. d. But as the meets of 
the Eflay had paffed the prcfs before they came to hand, 
particularly thofe that contain the commentary or de- 
scription of the coins, p. 64. feq. it will be neceffary 
I mould go over them in this place, but with the fame 
brevity as was ufed in refpeft of the others. 

Clafs I. a. is a gold coin with a blank reverfe. The 
obverfe has a good horfe upon the gallop ; over him a 
hand dexter holding a truncheon with a pearl, or pellet, 
at a fmall diftance from each end of it j and underneath 

him 
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hiiara wrigling ferpent. The infcription ovno. Some 
perhaps may quety,. uppn a view of the type of this 
«pm> : whether the horfe was riot once mounted, 
and th«r hand did not belong to a rider, ima- 
gining the piece may be. worn in that part. All I can 
fay* is* that though the hand and truncheon is entirely 
very fingular^ yet there is no appearance of any other 
©then jjart, of a horfemao> or larger figure, in the 
draught, and that I take the horfe, therefore, . to be 
emblematical in this- cafe, as obferved, p. 92. feq. and 
rcprefent Apolloj or the fun. The ferpent is a fre- 
queat attribute of Apollo, as the God of medicine, 
undent whi9h chara&er he was known to the Britons, fee 
fibov/ef pf 44. • But whether he was fo or not, Tafcip 
was;. well aware of his medical power* and- might* 
therefore, adorn him very properly with; his enfigp. 
Britain -at this time was not without its ferpents, a$ may 
be inferred from the adder-beads* or make fl;ones, of 
ithc Druids (i),- and what Tome old authors remark -con*- 
<3erning certain parts of ic,, as particularly* the Iile. of 
iianet, being deftitu^e of them, as an extraordinary 
$ad exclurive privilege (2). The truncheon, ^however, 
as an emblem of command, may probably be thoug ht 
to come from Rome, and, therefore, to be a pure de- 
vice of Tafcio's ; it affords us confequently a furthqr 
.example of the .Roman manners and implements intro- 
duced here by mm. As for the pearls, or pellets, in 
the area of this-coin, fee above, p. 102. . , » 

(1) Camden's Brit. col. 815: fe^. 

(2) Solinus, Bcda, &c. 
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Oafs II. b. The bbverfe of this gold coin, widi 
cvnob, feems plainly to me to give us the buft of 
Jupiter Ammon, for the horn is very ^evident, as aUb k 
the venerable beard of that deity. Thele are particulars 
that abfblutety reftrain us from complimenting^ Cuno- 
belin with this well- wrought head, fince 1 the horn is 
characleriftic, and the Britons always went fhaved, fee 
above, p. gq.~ Indeed it was there advanced* that the 
Britifh princes might be exempt from general rules in 
point of drefs ; but we have good reafbn for believing 
they were not particular as to the beards fince - Cuhf>^ 
belin is univerfally beardlcfs upon the coins. No*f |f 
Tafcio, my Lord, was a provincial of Gaul) as con* 
jectured above (1), he could be no ftranger to the deities 
of /Egypt and Africa, whatever the Britons might be, 
for they abounded in Gaul. He,' therefore, was proba- 
bly the firft perfon that imported the knowledge of this 
Libyan divinity into Britain. And whereas the reverie 
of this elegant coin has a lion couchant (for fuch I efteem 
if to be) an animal unknown in this ifland, the feme 
hand may reafonabiy be fuppofed to depict it as>a native 
of Libya, and connected with Jupiter Ammon, though 
an artifl of Britain could not poflibly have any idea of 
it. cam, the letters on this reverfe, we interpret 
Camulodunum *, and this feems but reafonable, though 
the name of the place is generally given more at large, 

CAMV, or CAMVL. 

Clafs IV. c. This brafs coin, which is in the fineft and 
moft perfect prefervation, has the king mounted ; the 

(1) Page 54. 

horfe 
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fiorfe upon the gallop, and bridled (i). 'Tis difficult 
to fay what the prince holds in his right hand, whether 
a whip, or fc^ething wherewith to annoy the enemy ; 
"but as he is unarmed I mould imagine the former, fee 
Clafs V. N° 2. and p. 38. The infeription is cvno. 
The reverfe -has the prince again on foot, with a helmet, 
<rpear, and (hiekl: I efteem it K> be the figure of the 
prince, and not a fohher, becaufe of the helmet, &c. 
for the common people of Britain did not, as I appre- 
hend, at this time make ufe of dcfenfive armour (2). 
The infeription on the reverfe tasc no is probably the 
fame as Tafc nova, and Tafc novane, that is, Tafc nova- 
netum, concerning which, fee before, p. 7 2. feq. 

Clafs V. d- ' This filver coin prefents us, on the ob- 
verfe, with another creature of the iraagiuation, to wit, 
a griffin running, of which the Britous probably had 
no notion at this time, but muft be indebted for it to 
our foreign artift. This creature, as I remember, was 
facred to the god Mars (3T, or Camuius, the favourite 
and patron of Cunobelin, and confequcnily appears with 
the utmoft propriety upon his money. The reverfe has 
a Pegafus, for which fee p. 46; and the infeription 
here, there being none on the obverfe, is tas for Tafcio. 
The coin is extremely perfect, as indeed all in Mr. 
White's collection in general are. . . . \ u 

(1) See page 92. 

(2) See page 6«. 100. 

(3) Gentleman s Magazine. 

2 P^ge 
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Page 89. /. 7. after others, add: It is very oppor- 
tunely remarked by Mr. Morant, in the Antiquities of 
Colchefter, p. 11. icq. that even the country about 
Camulodunum, the place of Cunobelin's more imme- 
diate refidence, and where many of the coins were ft ruck* 
was in his time very generally covered with wood. 

Page 102. /. 2. a fhort fort of fhield. add : The trutk 
teems to be, that the Britifh fhields were of various 
forms, fince that of Clafs VI. N* 2. is an ovaL 



ft 10. tine 19. arm- ill Ui the 

lb. Note fv word <•. world 

1 1. to. does not r. dvei not 

ij. 16. lad xo. Note(i) otioafi to (t)uti vhtvtrfL 

n. 13. prince, chier*, r. prince or chief, » 

XJ. 4. deration r. derivation 

t%. 19. (4nU hr am!y j amma. 

j j. 4. Ttracoaicnjct, r. Cosoaienfct, 
44. Note (t) SO. r. xx. 

Not* Heart* ia 

4 j. 5. The Greciin Herculei, t ™ ptsgrjfb. , 

54. 36. it il, r. u it it, ( 

c*. ^Canftarol, r. Ctntacat, 

63. **«Wlr. and fewal aarticuUn more fully examined, r. and fully Duoiacd fertril fiber 

(iirticohrs, 

•7. t*. cv»o,r. cvk, t 

7 1, ftmtb. CVIC0BXL1 X, r. CTHOBIIIM, 

• I. tl. Cattmrelltnni, r. the Cjtmvenaunl,' 

Sx. 1. (rated i (tmtfelt* it »mh 4 , 

98. Note (») Mem r. E. thttyd, 

101. 6. SeJcgo, /•. SeJago, 

XOJ. 14. not r. not I ^ 
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DISSERTATION 

ON 

THE. COR I TAN I. 

Of the Etymology and Orthography of that Name, and 
the Extent and true Situation of this People ; 

Of the Caledonian Wood in the Midland Parts of 

Britain ; 

Paflages of L. Florus and Pliny concerning it, and the 
Etymology of that Word ; 

Likewife of the Caledonian Bears ; 

Of the Limits in refpecl: of the Brigantes and Carnabii ; 
and herein of the Name and Extraction of the Iceni, 
of whom the Coritani were a Part ; 

And fhewing, againft Dr. Plot, that they were not 
feated in Worcelterfliire and Stafford (hire. 

[Read to the Society of Antiquaries, April 5 aud 12, 1 764.J 
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MATTHEW DUANE, Efquire. 
SIR, 

AS fome notice has been taken in the foregoing eflay, 
page 89. of the immenfe wilds and forefts of 
Britain, and the three vail Caledonian woods were there 
particularly mentioned, with a reference to a difiertation 
of mine on the feat of the Coritani, which was partly 
made public by its having been read at the Society of 
Antiquaries, but neverthelefs is not generally known, 
it was thought proper to annex that diflertation for the 
readers further amufement. And as you, Sir, was 
pleafed to exprefs your approbation of it at the time it 
was read, I beg leave to prefent you with it in this pub- 
lic manner, as a teftimony of that regard wherewith 
I am, S I R, 

Your mod obedient, 

and obliged Servant, 

Samuel Peggs. 

December 16, 1765. 
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WHEN the Romans arrived in Britain they found 
a people fettled in the inland parts, whom they 
diftinguimed by the name otCqcUaw (i); a word formed, 
no doubt, from the Britifti appellation of this people, 
whatever that was. This name appears in Ptolemy, 
who ftiles them Xyl«*V * * Coritani, as the Latin 
verfion 'of that author, 1 and Mr. Camden in his Bri- 
tannia, give it Very juAly'j for whe>eas Ptolemy men- 
tions the cities jkft&y and Wye, Lincoln and Leiccfter, 
as feated m this clan, thefe two places occur in the 
region of the CoHknm hvftfchard of Cirencefter.( 2 ), as 
Lindum alfo again does irt his map. And yet Mr. Baxter 
would attempt to read the word in Ptolemy otherwife: 
« CoRroAUNi, five malles Concern, Ptolemaeo vitiofe 
"TcribnqturKd^aoi pro Ko^yaavo/, de quo ex.Latino 
*4nterpretc Catndenus itcxt Coritanir But it appears 
evidently enough* that both the interpreter and Cam- 
den have caHed this people very properly from Ptolemy, 
Coritani, as fuppofing the Ypjilon to be mifwritten for 

As to the etymology of this term, Mr. Camden 
offers his conje£Uire with the utmoft diffidence : " I 
« (hall forbear, fays he, to meddle with the etymology 

(t) The true orthograpby of this name, will be attempted below. 
' (2) Kichardof Cirencefter, p. :6. ^ ^ 

2 

• * 

* * »* • 
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" of the name, left I mould pretend to know what, 

" jfl t ut iluj5c.. t s ?., rne a n iyftery , For. noflritMan dinrr 

" they are a people fcattered far and with, which the 
" Britons exprefs by Gur~tatti y yet, mould I aflat that 
" thefe Contain took their name from thuice, would 
t( you not think this meer trifling ? They who are bet- 
" ter (killed in that way, may give their conjectures 
<c with greater fafety (i)." Mr. Baxter has accordingly 
pronounced more magifterially : " Hi minores erant 
" Icenl five Igauni five etiam Uigantes : nam ejufmodi 
" Compofita in hunc diem Britannis funt familiaria, 
M uti cernerc eft: in Cornant, Corgi, Corbedu, atque 
" his fimilibus (2)." So that to get his word Corigaum, 
he is forced, befides the attack upon Ptolemy, as above, 
to corrupt the word Iceni into Igauni or Uiga?ues % which, 
methinks is rather too bold and arbitrary. But what 
will become of the former part of the compofition 
fhould Richard of Cirencefter's reading, Coitawii, prove 
to be the true one ? This mall be conddered bye and 
bye. Mr. Baxter proceeds, " In Ravennati Libro dir 
" cuntur Co/ii: in Graxo ccrte exemplari 'P«t«j Ko^/wy 
c< fuerat ; unde et Latina verfio fuum Rata Corion 
<v traxit." lie fuppofes, and yet I know not upon what 
grounds, the anonymous geographer of Ravenna, to 

m Camden\ Britannia, col.jn. 

(c) Baxter's GlofT. v. Corigalni. Afterwards lie fays, • Neque prater- 
* cundum hoc loco cenfeo Iccnes in Tacit i libris mendofe diet Juganfes, cs- 
" fcriptorum vitic pro Uigantes : Ul fint Carigam Britannis antiquis Coruigtn, 
■ five Coriiigantes, hodierna prolatione Coriiycbon, Ovc Coruychont ; nam 
" ct pluralia in on antiquitus etiam delinebant in ont, quod vel Latiniz.ua 
" nomina oftendunt." 

have 
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Have tranflated his work from a Greek original ; but be 
that as it will, who fees not, that the Ratecorion of that 
author (i), is an abbreviation of Rata Coritanorum t 
written thus Corion, as Dr. Gale has remarked ? If this 
be the cafe, as moft people will think it is, fince both 
Ptolemy and Richard place Rages amongft the Coritani 
or Coitamij the Coritani a*re not called Corii by this 
geographer, nor indeed by any other author, though 
Mr. Baxter affedts* afterwards to call them by that 
name (2). 

The authority of the geographer of Ravenna added 
to that of Ptolemy above, (ince both of them infert R in 
the former part of this word, may feem to make it cleari 
that the' true name of this people amongft the Romans 
was Coritani (3) : and yet I have fome doubt of this, 
and I fhall the more readily propofe my fcruple, be* 
caufe it will lead to to what I have to offer concerning 
its etymon. Richaid of Cirencefter perpetually calk this 
Coitanni* and that both in his work a fid in his 
But as this perfon is at prefent but little known, 
and I propofe hereafter to make considerable ufe of him, 
it will be neceflary I (hould here fpeak fomething further 
concerning him and his authority. 

Richard was a monk of Weftminfter, though born at 
Cirencefter, and flourifhed, as has been mewn by Dr. 
Stukely, who gave us the firft printed account of him (4), 



00 



Anon. Rareiuias, p.' 145. Ediu- Gale* 

See below in that p*gj& / . . ( ■ . • • 

(3) Our Antiquaries in general air write it fo. 

(4) Printed at London, 1757. Cniarto. 

at 
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at the clofe of the fourteenth century, for he died, as i$ 
fuppofed, A. D. 14.00- or 1401. His Comment 'ariotum 
Geograpbicum de fitu Britania et Jialionttm quas Romani 
ipfi in ea infula ttdifcavcrunt, was publifhcci entire by Mr. 
Charles Bertram, at Copenhagen, A. D. 1757, octavo, 
from a manufcirpt that came accidentally htto his hands. 
You obferve that Richard writes profcdedly upon the geo- 
graphy of this ifland ; and thougji he is but a late writer, 
in refpect of the times we are here fpeaking of, yet, as 
he has informed us, he compiled his book from certain 
antient memorials, his authority confequeritly in that 
view ought to be deemed very considerable; indeed, 
the number of places recorded by him, and unknown 
to all our other authors, are a full proof that he wrote 
from membranes which they had not feen : but take bis 
own words, " Ex fragmentis quibukJam a duce qttodam 
" Romano confignatis et pofterit iti relicli9 fequens col- 
" ledum eft Itinerarium, ex PtoJemaeo et aliuode non- 
" nullis: ordinem quoque, fed, qUod fpero, in melius 
" mutatum hinc inde deprehendes (.1)." 

Richard, itfeems, for I nowretum to the fubje&, wrote 
his Commentary with Ptolemy before him, and ^t he 
chufes to call this people conftantly and invariably, as was 
obfet vedi by the name of Coitanniy a> word very nattjially 
deduciWe from the Britifh 60/V, a wood. This- ctan being 
in all probability fo denominated from that irnmeofe for eft 
called Sylva Caledonia fo vifible in Richard's map, and 
of which he writes thus, p. 26^ - " Ex altera par to ad 
" Aufonam incolebant, Carnabiis Brigatitibtrs et oceano 

(1) Kic. Corincnfis, p. 35. 

" vicini, 
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THE CORITANI, 121 
" vicini, Coitanni, in traElu Jylvts obfito, qui, ut alioe 
" Britonum Syivae, Caledonia fuit appellata." It adds 
great confirmation to the conjecture, that the city 
of Lincoln, mentioned above as lying in this tract, was 
called by the Britons Caer-Lind-Coit (1). 
. The point next to be confidered, is, what extent of 
country, the Coitanni might antiently occupy; " Ho- 
" die," fays Mr. Baxter, " Coriorum Pagus Leirceftrias 
" dicitur conventus." But what ? they extended far- 
ther than this ? Yes, for he writes afterwards, that 
the fhepherds of this clan were pofleffed of the prefent 
county of Derby; " Adhorum [Coriorum] Ceangos five 
" paftores, fpe&affe videntur et lati Antoniani Campi (2) 
" et Derventionenfis etiam conventus, qua de re 
** plura in voce Ceangi." Mr. Camden's account is 
more accurate. The Coritani, he tells us, joined to 
the Iceni, but were more within land, " taking up a 
<l very large tract of ground in the middling part of the 
" hie, and as far as the German ocean; viz. the counties 
** commonly called Northamptonfhire, Leicefterfhire, 
M Rutland/Jure, Lincolnfhire, Nottinghammire, and 
u Derbymire." Leicefterfhirc was therefore only a part 
of the Coritani, as Derbymire was another part. The 
limits of the feveral counties abovementioned did very 
exactly coincide with the boundaries of the Coritani, 
except that they feem to have inhabited a fmall portion 
of the fouthern part or weft-riding of Yorkfliire, as will 
be noted below, and not to have occupied the whole 

(1) Camden, col. 562. 

(2) Called fo from the rirer Antona or Aufona in Northamptonfhire. 

R of 
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of Northamptonfliire, but only to have inhabited north- 
ward from the river Aufona or Avon. In fliort, the 
moft perfect account of the fite of this people muft be 
fetched from Richard of Cirencefter, who writes, that 
the Coitanni were not fo properly joined to the Iceni, as 
a part of that powerful people, who confifted of two 
clans, the Cenomanni (i), or Cenimagni as Caefar calls 
' them, and the Coitanni. " Limes huic populo [/. e. 
" Trinobantibus] ad Septentrionem flumen Surius, 
" ultra quern habitabant Iceni celeberrima natio, in 
" duos partes divifa." The river Stour parts the county 
of Eflex from Suffolk ( 2), which ftiews we ought in thi6 
place to read Sturius for Surius (3), and fo the author 
writes the name of this river, p. 37. The author goes 
on to fpeak of the two clans the Iceni coniifted of, 
" quarum prior, Cenomanni, habitans ad Septentrionem 
*• Trinobantes ct Caflios [lege, Trinobantum et Cafli- 

" onimj ad orientem Oceanum fpe&abat flumi- 

u num notidima funt Garion, Surius (4) et Aufona in 
" iinum Metorin fefe exonerans." Now follows the 
defcription of the Coitanni. " Ex altera parte ad 
" Aufonam incolebant, Carnabiis et Oceano vicini, 
" Coitanni, in tra&u fylvis obfito, qui, ut alia? Brit- 
** tonum iylvas, Caledonia fuit appellata. De hac 
" autem III. mcntionem facit Hiftoricus ille Florus. 
" Civitas primaria Coitannorum erat Ragae, et praeter 

(1) So Richard always writes. 

(2) See Mr. Hearne, ad Spelm. Life of K.JElfred,p. 74, 

(3) As alfo again in the paffage cited below. 

(4) See Note 3. 

M banc 
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**' h;inc Romanomm colonia Lindum, in extrema ad 
" orientem Provincial ora. Totam vero regionem bi~ 
u fariam fecat fluvius Trivona." 

The Coitanni, therefore, bordered on the Brigantes, 
who lived in the country now called Yorkfhire, north- 
ward ; the German ocean eaftward ; the Cenomanni 
on the fouth, from whom they were parted by the river 
Aufona ; and the Carnabii, who lived in StafTordfliire 
and Chefhire, on the weft. The fame is alfo verified 
by the old map added by this author, and the courfe of 
the river Trent, here called Trivona, which does in a 
manner, efpecially in this author's conception, as ex- 
plained by his map (1), run through the middle of the 
Coitanni. 

The author here mentions the Caledonian wood or 
foreft, which he reprefents as a common appellative 
amongft the Britons for a wood, and as particularly taken 
notice of by the Roman hiftorian Luc. Florus in his 
third book. 

In regard to Florus, he fpeaks of the Saltus Caledo- 
nius (2) in his firft book, along with the Sahus Hercy- 
ntusy in a proverbial way, as a foreft of vaft extent, and 
as yet unpafled. Mr. Camden, indeed, places the Sal- 
tus Cakdonius of Florus in Scotland (3), but it was more 
probably either the wood Anderida, which was called 

(1) Richard's Courfe of the Trent is very particular ; fee the Map, and 
Dr. fitukclcy's Account, p. 25. 

(2) Qx,Caledonius ; for fee Dukcr ad loc. Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Pliny. 

(3) Britannia, col. 1227. 

R 2 alfo 
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alfo Caledonia (i), or this immenfc woody trad of the 
Coitarwi ; however, this laft I am firmly perfuaded was 
the Sylva Caledonia intended by Pliny, when he writes 
that the Romans had penetrated no farther into this 
country in his time (2). Florus, in his third book, 
{peaks of Julius Csefar's following the Britons in Caltdo- 
nias SyhaSy and taking one of their kings prifoner. 
No*v Julius never proceeded far into Britain, as the an- 
notators there remark (3), from whence it appears that 
this Sylva of the Coitanni was not intended in that 
place, though our author Richard pretends it was, but 
rather the wood Anderida before- mentioned ; for I am 
more willing to believe that Florus fpeaks of a real 
wood, than to imagine with Rupertus, that the author 
here fpeaks by a poetical figure ( 4). Now as to Richard's 
remark that Calidonia was a common name amongft the 
Britons for a wood, we find one of this name amongft 
the Coitanni y another in the country of the Cantii and 
Regni, otherwife called Anderida, and a third in Scot- 
land (5). It (eems, indeed, to have been a general word 
amongft the Celts, witnefs, Calydna, Calydon, &c. 
for which fee the geographers. In regard to Britain, 
the word grew fo common among the Roman authors, 
as Mr. Camden obferves, that they made ufc of it to 
exprefs all Britain, and all the forefts of Britain (6). 

(1) Richard of Circnc. p. 18. 

(2) Romania armis non ultra Yicinitatem Silvs Caledoniae propagantibus, 
Plin.N.H. IV.c. 16. 

(3) See alfo Camden, col. 1217. and col. Hi. 

(4) Sec Dukeri Annot. ad loc. 
(i) Camdeo.col. 1227. 1247. 
(6) Ibid. 

4. There 
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There are two etymologies given of this word, the 
firft by Mr. Camden, where he is fpeakiog of the Ca- 
ledonii in Scqtland, who, he thinks, « were fo called of 
« Kaled, a Britifo word fignifying bard, which in the 
" plural number is Kaledkn ; whence Caledonia that is, 
«« a people hardy, rough, uncivilised,: wild and ruftick, 
" fuch as the northern people generally are ; of ^ fierce 
" temper, from the extreme coldnefs of their climate ; 
«.< an d bold and forward, from their abundance of 
" blood. And beiides their climate, the nature of the 
" country contributes to it, rifing up every where in 
" rough and rugged mountains; and mountaineers are 
** known by all to be a hardy and robuft people." But 
this etymon feems rather foreign to the purpofe, there 
being nothing in it peculiar to woods and forefts, though 
I find it much approved by Lloyd in his dictionary U)v 
I would, therefore, rather embrace the following deri- 
vation of Mr. Baxter, as more agreeable to the obferva- 
tion of Richard of Cirencefter; " Di&i funt Caledonet, 
lays Baxter, " de Sylvis quas incolebant, Britannis 
" noftris Kelydben five Colydhm, atque jpfas eorum 
" Jyha, Grit Kelydhon : neque fane aliunde peregrini 
'* Brigantes audiebant KiX]«i, nifi quod in Sylvis age- 
" rent (ut fere antiqui) ficuti neque Caletes Atrebatum 
41 Sylvis vieinus populus. Scotobrigantibus etiam hodie 
" Coil pro Syha eft ; Graecis etiam KoiXov Lignum eft, 

(1) Dift. Hift. Geogr. in tocc. 

f- "Ut 
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" ut -et Romanis antiquis Ca/a, undc et Caliga et Calo- 
" ?ics dedutla iunt (i)." 

The enormous extent of this wood has been already 
often noticed ; it feems by Richard's map to have co- 
vered the whole country of the Coitamii, and confe- 
quently to have included the whole of the prefent county 
of Derby, which greatly fupports Mr. Baxter's etymon ; 
and when Dr. Stukely explains it of Rockingham foreft 
in Northamptonfhire, it is not greatly amife, that being 
a part, though but a fmall part, of it. From hence very 
probably came thofc Britifli bears of which we read fo 
much in authors (2), and called exprefly by Martial Urfi 
Galtdonii (3). The author of the panegyric to Conftan- 
tine pretends the woods of Britain have no favage 
beafts (4) ; but this muft be a meer flower of rhetoric, 
fince the evidence is fo ftrong againft him. Some indeed 
have fancied that the word urfus iighified any furious 
wild beaft {5) ; but this has been fhewn to be a miltalce 
by the excellent SalmaGus (6), and in truth, when one 
reflects on the other fpecies of animals that have been 
either loft or deftroyed in this ifland, concerning which 

(1) Baxter's Glofll v. Caledonia ; and as to the IrHh word Cot/, fee Ed. 
Lhuyd's Compar. Vocab. p. 143. 160. 

(2) Plutarch. Nennius c. 62. Geoffr. Monm. p. 319. Camden, 
col. 462. 771. ro2o. 1227. Way on the Deluge, p. 174. compared with 
p. 208. whence it appears that Bevers there fhould be Bears. The 
Britilh name Arthur, comes from Artb, urfus; Artb urryu being a He 
Bear : fee Lhuyd's Comp. Vocab. v. Urfus. 

(3) Martial dc Speftac. Epigr. VII. 

" Nuda Calcdonio lie peftora prabuit urfo." 

(4) Camden, co!. iv. 

(s) Juft. Lipfius Elefr Lib.TI. c. 4. 
(6) Salmafii Plin. Exerc. p. 221. 

fee 
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fee Mr. Lhuyd in Camden, col. 771. one has noreafon to 
dtfbelieve the exiftence of thefe animals here formerly. 
The queftion then is, whether the Caledonian bears came 
from the Ceitarmian wood, or the Caledonian wood in 
Scotland. Mr. Camden (1) and Dr. Stukeley (2) fetch 
the Caledonian bear mentioned by Martial from Caledo- 
nia in Scotland, and the latter of thefe authors in par- 
ticular brings his epigram in proof of the Romans having 
conquered Scotland by the conduct of their great ge- 
neral Julius Agricola ; but the argument is far from be- 
ing concluiive. fince the bear there mentioned might with 
equal probability be bred amongft the Coitanni, and be 
Ailed Caledonian from the Sylva Caledonia in that part 
of Britain. But of this let gentlemen judge. • 

The ifland of Britain being in thefe antient times in*» 
habited by various ftates independent one of another (3^ 
thefe ftates would frequently unite in oppofing a 
common enemy, but not always with that unanimity as 
was neceffary (4), and their divifions, as has been fre- 
quently observed, in the event proved their ruin (5 J ; 
the Iceni, of whom the Coitanni were a part, were one 
of thefe dates. And the limits of thefe laft, the Coi/anni, 
may defervedly become the object, in this diftertation, 
of particular confederation. Now as to the German 
ocean, nothing needs be faid in refpeel: of that, and the 
border towards the Cenomanni has been noted before, 
wherefore the boundaries of this ftate in regard of the 

(1^ Col. 1227. 1247. 

(2) Account of Richard of Cirenccftcr, p. 19. 

(3) Camden, col. xix. 

(4) Tacitus. 

(5) Camden, col. liv. from Tucitus. 

Brigantes 
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Brigantes and Carnabii, where what is now called the 
county of Derby lies, requires only to be inveftigated. > 
But before 1 touch upon the boundaries in refpect of 
the Brigantes and Carnabii, I would beg leave to add a 
word more concerning the Iceni. The Cenomanni and 
the Iceni, it feems, were the fame people ; that is, 
Iceni was the generical name, and the two clans ot 
which this people conGfted, were called Cenomanni and 
Coitanni ; the former lying fouth of the river Avon, 
and the latter north of it. Wherefore as we find a 
people of the fame name, Cenomanni, in Gaul (1), 
to wit, Le pays du Maine (2), one has all the reafon 
in the world to imagine our Iceni were of Gauliflv 
extraction. However, this difcovery of the ideiv- 
tity of tjie two people very happily puts an end 
to the doubts of Mr. Camden ; " I have long been 
tl of opinion, fays he, that by a mangling of the 
€< name Iceni, the very fame people were called in 
" Cdefar Cenimagni. To which I was induced, as 
u by the affinity of the names Iceni and Cenimagni, 
u fo by comparing Ccefar and Tacitus together. For 
" the latter tells us, that the Cenimagni furrendered 
w themfelves to the Romans : now that the Iceni did fo, 
" Tacitus informs us in thefe words, on their own accord, 
u they came over to our fide (3). There appears not to 
me any mangling of the name Iceni, but the contrary ; 
for from Cenimagni, exprcfled I prefume y cenimagni, 

• • • • • 

(1) Gftfiu dc B. G.vii.§ 69. 

(2) So Dr. Clarke in his Carfar, aud Cellarius, i. p. 131. 

(3) Camden, col. 433. 

: ' the 
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the ftiorter name of Iceni feems to have lprung ; which 
entirely overthrows Sir Henry Spelman's etymology of 
the Icem from the river Ife % as likewifc that of Mr. 
Camden from the wedgy figure of the country (1). Mr. 
Camden goes on : " But what is of greateft moment in 
" this matter) is, that a manufcript divides the word 
u Genimagm* and reads ic, Cem\ Agni ; for which V 
" would willingly put Iceni^ Regni, if it might be don© 
u without the imputation of too great liberty* Thus 
" much is certain) that you will never find the Cew-, 
u magni in any other part of Britain, if you make them 
u a diftinct people from the Regni and Icitri" This 
is very juft, for the Cenitnagni wore not diftincV from 
the /a v.'/, but actually a part of them ; but then they 
had nothing to do with the Regfri, or the people of 
Surrey and Sufiex* and the reading Cehi % Agfu Was rather* 
a corruption of Genimagni, than of Iceni> Regni. 

I proceed now Upon the boundaries of the Coitanmin 
refpeel of the Brigantes and Gatnahii. The obferva- 
tion of bilhop Gibfon is, that the bounds of the antient 
nations inhabiting Britain cannot be nicely determined. 
41 For, fays he, how can we hope txaSily to diftinguifh 
41 them, when ouf antient authors only deliver at large 
44 in what quarter of the nation they were leafed, 
" without defcending to their particular limits? Be- 
t fides, moil of the barbarous nations ieem (according 
*' to their Strength at different times) .to have had domi- 
" nions larger and narrower : efpecially in Britain 
" (where were fo many kings) we cannot imagine, but 

(1) Camden, col. 433. 

S- "that 
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u that they were frequently making encroachments one 
14 upon another ( i)". This feems to be To Very -rea- 
ionable, that one cannot but affent to it, and therefore^ 
whilft I am under the influence of this perfuafion, I 
cannot pretend to determine abfolutely the boundaries 
of the Coitanni, but only to mention fuch as appear to 
be rational and plaufible. Now the fureft way feems -to 
be to look out for certain natural obje&s for the limits 
of the countries inqueftion, fuch as mountains and fi- 
vers; and, on infpe&ing Richard's anticnt map, the 
aeftuary of Abus^ or the Humber, firft offers itfelf. 
Speaking of the Abus> or the ftation there, in his' book, 
Richard fays, " unde tranfts in Maximam ad Petuati* 
" am (2)", meaning by Maxima the province fo called 
by the Romans, where the Brigantes were feated ? and 
accordingly he makes the diftance fix miles from the 
ftation called Abus y and the ftation on the oppofite 
fhore called Petuaria. From thence I judge the Danus^ 
or the fiver Donne, became the boundary weft ward ; 
for the ftation eighteen miles fouth of Legeolium, or 
Cafterford, Richard exprefly j fays was Ad Fines (3), by 
which muft be meant the Fines Brigantes inter et Cori- 
tonos, as is not improperly added by Dr. Stukeley, 
though thofe words are not in the author. The boun- 
dary after this, and more wefterly, feems to have been 
that mountainous country which ftretches between die 
Donne and the Seteia, or the river Merfey, and aftor- 

it) Bifhop Gibfon in Camden, col. 433;. . 
(2) Richard of Circnceftcr, p. 40. 

0) Ibid - 

ward* 
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wards the Merfey itfelf. This chain of rivers and moun- 
tains, which I prefume continued afterwards to be the 
march or limits between the kingdoms of Mercia and 
Northumberland* feems to have been a fufficient {ecu- 
rity againft the mutual encroachments of the Brigantes 
and Goitami } and- that this was really the limits of 
.the;' kingdom of Mercia, in the after- times, might be 
«afily fliewn. 

As to the Carnality the rivers Dove and Goit; which 
now part Derby (hire from Stafford (hire, feem to have 
been the natural boundary of the Cmtarmi this way. 
Dfc Piott indeed has endeavoured to (hew, that a peo- 
plenot* the, name of Icehi was fettled in Wbrcefterfhice 
*nd StarTordiTifre ; but this opinion I. ftrenuoufly oppofe, 
and (hail t reply to his arguments in order. Firft, he 
£iys,. Tacitus mentions a Briti(h people hereabouts that 
were called /(f/^M, who took- diftafte at the Propraetor 
I Qstoritis Scapula's blooking upf their countrymen between 
the xw&n Antona and Sabrtna, (i),- and, therefore, he 
fofpedts they belonged in part to this place, for that 
the Sitnem of Norfolk, &c. whom Mr. Camden would 
ha«ef to be the only Iceniy feem { * to be too remote to be 
concerned at fuch an action. This argument he fur- 
ther iafofces bf obferving, that tbe - river Nen cannot 
well be . the j$ntma , of Tacitus^ as both Sir Henry 
.Sa*ill(*)y!ttid, Mr. Camden (3', would have it; he 

s jT i . *' ". • r 1,. * 

(j) Tacitur, Annal. XII. c. 51. ( 

(2) Sir Hcory Savil's Tranflation of the Twelfth Book of Tacuiis's 
Annals § 8. , ; r.. ; t • • • , '■ ^ 

(3) la Northamptonfhire. 

S 2 thinks 
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thinks this name-may be a corruption, tfttough frequent 
tranferibing, for one of the Avona\ betwixt which and 
the Severn they might eafily be cooped up, but hot fo 
betwixt it and the River Ncn, which is fo far from 
joining it, that it holds a quite contrary courfe (i). 
Now, in anfwer to this, I would note, that fcoth Pto- 
lemy and . Richard place the Camabu in StafTordfliirc ; 
the latter exprefly mentions Etocetum, or -Wall " by 
Litchfield, as inhabited by the Ccrnabtify\ and, m his 
map, he as evidently places the Carnahii In Chefhire. 

The Iceni, who took diftafte at the proceeding of 
Oftorius, were not the Cenhnanni^ or the lem of * Nor- 
folk, &c. who, as the doctor obferves, lived at too ^rc^t 
»a diftance to take umbrage at fuch a ftep, But the Cta~ 
■tanni, or the Iceni of thefe more northern parts. 1 The 
Jlntona of Tacitus is doubtlefs a corruption of Aufima, 
-for fo Richard writes the name of the river that runs by 
Northampton both in his map and el fe where ; and 
there is no difficulty in conceiving how Oftorius, fup- 
pofmg him to be north of Northampton, mould hinder 
the Iceni of Norfolk, &c. from joining the Coitanni, 
and excluding , them from fuch junction by means of 
the Aufona and Severn. 

The DocWs fecond argument is, that it is probable 
thefe Iceni were neighbours to the Congi at Cangi, 
againft whom the Roman army was prefcntly led after 
the defeat of the Iceni, whofe territories reached, as 
Tacitu* himfelf atfb confeffcs, almoft to the Irifli 

(i) Dr. Plot's Nat. Hift. of Staff p. 392. . . , 

COPagco* ' fea . 
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fea (1) ; wherein in a manner he conies up to Ptolemy, 
who places the Kayxafw ajuor 9 or Promoniorium Can • 
ganorum, at Omemead^Foint, or Lheyn Gogarth, in 
Caernarvonftire : the in all likelihood alio held 

all Denbighfcire, and a piece of Cheshire, where the 
old CottdiM) now Congieton, and Conghull, feem to 
preserve the memory of them* I anfwer, the lctni % 
meaning by them the Cbita*m\ one part of whom inha- 
bited the cqunty of- Derby, were certainly near enough 
to the Cangi % for Oftorius to lead his army, after the 
defeat of the Utm % againft them. 

But the capital argument, thirdly, runs thus : The 
Roman confular way, which remains to this hour, paries 
through both Wbrcefterfture and Staffordlhire,- by the 
name of Ikenild-ftreet, which how it (hould come by, 
but from the people, whole territories it was made 
through, he cannot imagine. But, with fubrniflion to 
this very learned man, there is no ncceflity for a road 
to take its name from the country it partes through ; 
the cafe is pot fo with the Watling meet, the Fofle, 
and the Ermin-ftreet ; and as to the Ikenild-ftreet in 
particular, fuppofing k to derive its name, as he fug- 
gefts, from the region it traverfed, there is yet no occa- 
fion to imagine it to be borrowed from any Jceni in 
Worcefterfhire or Stafford Qiire, iince it might juft as 
well tajke it from the Iceni 9 or Cottarmi, in Derbymire. 
It may be of weight perhaps, to obferVe, that this road 
comes through StafTordfhire, and then enters the Iceni, 
or Coitatmu with whom it terminates, for I cannot learn 

(1) Tacitus, Anrul. ^ILc-jt, t-M J. < . . > , v 

u- • . that 
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that k carries its name any further. Wherefore filouk& 
any one diflike the notion laft mentioned, of its being 
denominated from the people it pafled through, they; 
may pofTualy acquiefce in the terminus ad quetriy or the 
country to which it led ; a fuppofition very natural, aaV 
mitting the road might be afterwards earned on further 
northward, for this is diredly the cafe with . the other 
Ikenild-ftreet, which palling from London to the kern 
of Norfolk, was for that reafo* called- the Ikenikk 
ftreet* u % . / j j . \ 

I have all along fuppofed in this little debate, thar 
the Icem intended by Tacitus were thofe of the northern 
parts, otherwise known by the name of Coita?uii, which 
makes it neceflary for me to take notice of the follow^ 
ing objection* The Icem, whom- Tacitus mention*,' 
rmn\ in i appearance, be the fame wick thofe of Norfolk* 
#c. for in i the fame .place he fpeaks of a colony of Vfc* 
terans ported at Gamalocttmum (a city of the Trim* 
bantess next neighbours to the Icem of Norfolk, &c.) to 
reprefs the rebel Britons upon all cecal ions, which were 
drawn out at that time againft the Sikres. To this dif- 
ficulty Dr. Plot replies, there were two Camalodu* 
mtPtSy one in the country of the Trmobames, and an* 
other in the territories of the Comavii or Cangv y about- 
the fouth part of Chefhire, whence he might much 
more probably draw out thefe veteran foldiers, being 
much nearer to the Siluress than from- the Gamalodu- 
nut* of the Trinobantes. But this I doubt is an in- 
fufficient anfwer ; Ptolemy very clearly places this other 
Camulodunwn amongft the Br.iganies, and not amopgfl 
* the 
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the Cornavii or Cangi ; for which rcafon Mr. Baxter 
very juftly looks for it amongft that people, taking it 
be Old Malton ( 1 ), as Dr. Gale efteems it to be more 
truly Almonbury (2), othervvife called Cambodmntm. 
It is very plain to me that Cambodunum, and Camulo- 
dunutn, are the fame place, though Mr. Baxter is fo 
delirous of making them different (3) ; for what Pto- 
lemy and the geographer of Ravenna called by the latter 
name, Richard of Cirencefter calls by the firrt (4). Be- 
fides, Tacitus calls the place a colony, which plainly in- 
dicates the Camahdunum of the Trittobantes, the other 
Camulodunutn not enjoying that honour. I would, 
therefore, rather fay, that this objection is of no weight, 
fince the veterans of the colony at Camulodunutn of the 
Trinobantes might be drawn out from thence againft 
the Silures, which lay almoft in a ftrait line from theti^ 
whilft Oftorius was warring againft the Iceni north of the 
Aufona, and the Cangi. I therefore conclude, this ob- 
jection notwithstanding, that the Iceni here meant were 
the northern Iceni or the Coitanni m y and, in regard to 
Dr. Plot, that there were no Iceni either in StafTordfhire 
or Worcefterfhire. 

. : , ' V r 0 h'} : t r » "■ ' >■ ; ,>, ' ::: , T 

(j\ Baxter! doff, p. 64. 

(2} Gate in his edition of the geographer of Ravenna. 

(3) Glofl". p. 62. and 64. 

{4) Richard of Cirencefter, p. 27. 

■ 

• • • 

N. B. In the Addenda to the Diflertation on the Coins of Cunobclin, p. ill. ClafsV. 

d. where it is feud that the Griffin it /oared to Mars ; add, nut only to Mart, 
but to Jpcllt alfo, as appears from Montfaucon, Antiq. paifim, and from 
Spanhcim, Dc ufu & pixftant. Num. vol. I. ed. fol. p. 270, 271, 272. — 
And that the latter deity was in high dlccm with Cunobclin, is rcinarkod- 
abovc, p. 43. So. 93. 

FINIS. 
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